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Bredalbane Farm—A Bourbon Farm—Conclusion. 





You leave Lexington by an excellent turnpike road, 
and one of the pleasantest, too, that diverges from the 
town, and a drive of seven or eight miles, here and 
there through a regular avenue of locusts and other 
shade trees, and all along over a beautiful rolling 
country, soon brings you to Bredalbane Farm, the 
summer residence of Rev. Dr. Ropert J. BRecKIN- 
RIDGE. We were much gratified in having been so 
fortunate as to find him at home. A heavy shower of 
rain that sprang up during our call, was more welcome 
to the parched crops and thirsty streams, than to one 
engaged in the pursuit of knowledge out-of-doors ; and, 
although enjoying it heartily, we can but regret that 
it prevented our seeing as much of the farm as would 
have otherwise been the case. It required, neverthe- 
less, no extraordinary perceptions to be convinced that 
the estate bears ample witness to that skill and enter- 
prise in agriculture which would be expected under 
the supervision of one so eminent in other callings and 
yet so fond of this. Of between six and seven hun- 
dred acres, about one-third are in woodland pasture ; 
corn is one of the chief crops raised on the remainder, 
while hemp, the small grains, meadow and orchard, 
come in for their respective shares. The Short-horns 
on the place are of noted purity and excellence; its 
great product of all others, in a money point of view, 
however, is mules, which are bred to a considerable 
extent, and fed on a still larger scale. 

In conversing with Dr. B. we obtained much infor- 
mation that assisted us materially in reviewing and 
moulding into form the ideas previously gathered on 
the subject of Kentucky agriculture in its different 
departments, and not less, we may add, on other themes 
not embraced in the scope of the present writings. If 
the parks of Kentucky are the finest in this country, 
they are by no means entirely spontaneous efforts at 
beauty on the part of Dame Nature; the soil so fer- 
tile in grass and herb, yields many a crop of weeds 
quite as thrifty of growth and far more tenacious of 
existence, and to the farmer who would avail himself 
of all the wealth at his command, both in landscape 
and in pasturage, there must be a continual struggle 
with these pertinacious invaders. A weed of one kind 
will seem to be invincible for a while, and when it re- 








tires at last, proves only the precursor of another and 
not less troublesome variety. Dr. B. informed us that 
for three months each season, we think for thirty years, 
his hands had been engaged in eradicating the weeds 
from portions of the pastures, and they still require 
constant labor to keep them clean. 

The corn crop raised on the plantation last year was 
1,600 barrels of five bushels each, in addition to which 
a purchase was made of 400 more this season for feed- 
ing purposes. The average crop is about twelve bar- 
rels or sixty bushels tothe acre, and prices were rating 
at a dollar per barrel. Dr. B. keeps a jack and thirty 
mares, and a number of horses; feeds nearly a hun- 
dred head of mules, and grazes a considerable flock of 
sheep and a proportionate herd of swine. Mule feed- 
ing he finds the most remunerative branch among the 
operations of the farm. 

Mr. Warfield the elder, began breeding Short-horns 
about forty years ago; Dr. B. took it up in 1823, and 
they have both continued it ever since with care and 
attention—always preserving the records of pedigree 
where others have been discouraged by the temporary 
unpopularity of the breed, and only regarded purity 
of blood, and sometimes not even this. Prices were 
high from 1817 to ’20, when first introduced, after 
which they declined, not advancing very materially 
again until, in 1838, they reached a second climax; 
they then fell back until the interest of the past few 
years has brought them forward once more. Dr. 
Breckinridge’s herd numbers now about sixty head, of 
which twenty-five are breeding cows,—having been 
allowed to accumulate rather beyond his wants. He 
has therefore determined on a sale,* to take place, Oct. 
7th, the week after the State fair, and to include old 
and young bulls, cows and heifers, to the number of 
about 46. He retains some of the older and younger 
of their number, as well as his interest in several im- 
ported animals, in order to keep up his own herd sub- 
sequently. He has bred always with a view to secur- 
ing fair milking qualities, and we were much pleased 
with the cows of the herd, seen in the intervals of the 
rain. One of them he mentioned as quite a prodigy : 





* We have received a catalogue of this sale since our re- 
turn. It embraces also a large number of geldings, mules, 
and sheep. and cannot fail to prove an attractive occasion to 
a!l lovers of good stock. 
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she has had seven calves within three years, of course 
dating from the time the first of them was dropped— 
three pairs of twins and one singly. 

We were pleased to hear Dr. B. speak in terms so 
high of Mr. ALLEN’s ‘‘American Herd Book.” In the 
light merely of a catalogue of the Short-Horns in the 
country, he regarded it as invaluable to any breeder, 
while one acquainted with the subject of pedigrees can 
easily bring the pretensions of owners to the test of 
examination. Objection has been made to it on the 
ground that it was not quite perfect; but it is far bet- 
ter than none, and fully as near entire accuracy, if 
not far nearer, than could have been expected under 
the difficult circumstances in which its contents were 
collected. He thought that the agricultural public 
should be congratulated on Mr. Allen’s success, 

We were much interested in a description by Dr. B. 
of the agriculture and population in those eastern coun- 
ties of the State, embracing a section perhaps a hun- 
dred miles in width, mountainous, and for the most part 
wholly unimproved. Inhabited to a considerable ex- 
tent by a squatter population, they subsist alinost en- 
tirely on the scanty products of their own rough fields, 
breeding a few scrubby steers, making baskets, burn- 


ing out tar, and digging ginseng root, to bring occa-: 


sionally to Paris or Lexington for sale. Such a trip as 
this would be an event of too much importance for 
more than annual recurrence. They would hitch up what 
oxen they had to dispose of in front of a ponderous and 
roomy wagon of ancient fashion, and about as large as 
six of the present day, lade it with queer conical kegs 
of tar, containing from one to three gallons each, fill 
in with ginseng, and suspend the baskets at every 
available point without and around. Thus equipped, 
the caravan by slow marches reaches the town, where 
the curious cargo is disposed of, the few purchases of 
the year, embracing of course the indispensable barrel 
of whiskey, embarked, and with the one or two yoke of 
steers reserved to draw the almost empty wagon back, 
it navigates its way home again once more among the 
hills. The people and all their ways of life are, as 
might be imagined from the above, of a very primitive 
sort. 

The next morning after our call on Dr. Breckinridge, 
we went up to Paris—a town of considerable business, 
especially on the noted monthly ‘‘Court-days,” and 
surrounded by farms and herds that we understand 
fully vie with those in the neighborhood of Lexington. 
We had been in hopes of spending some time in view- 
ing them, but succeeded in obtaining a glimpse of only 
a single place—the estate of Brutus J.Ciay, Esq. Of 
its extent, and thorough and careful keeping, much 
has been already said in the agricultural papers ; and 
our opportunities were beside too limited to enable us 
to speak in detail. Mr. Clay’s Shkort-horn herd is a 
large one—about a hundred in number. The bull 
‘Locomotive,’ now four years old, is the most celebra- 
ted of the males; he has won many prizes, and is said 
never to have been beaten in his class Some young 
stock of his siring was very meritorious. ‘ Diana,’ a roan 
cow five years old, has been very successful as a prize 
taker. ‘Lady Caroline’ was purchased of the import- 
ing company, in 1853, for $1,800, and ‘Young Lord,’ 
a fine stallion, at the same time, for $2,800. 

Our long-extended and pleasant visit to Kentucky 
was here brought to a conclusion, and it is time that 
this series of letters, although they have by no means 
exhausted the subject, should be alsoclosed. It is ve- 
ry difficult, unless for the most practiced eye and ex- 
perienced memory, to retain the peculiar characteris- 
tics of so many 2nd numerous herds, with sufficient 
accuracy and distinctness to enable one to speak of 
them at a future time in an intelligible way, or to com- 
pare them with each other in the mind at distant in- 
tervals of period and locality. If we have succeeded 
in conveying the impressions’ of our own judgment 
without serious errors of fact or apprehension, the pur- 
pose of the journey has been accomplished; if we 
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might have presented more self-drawn comparisons, it 
has been preferred to leave it for the reader to judge 
and decide according to his own views, from the notes 
before him. sess has been said, perhaps, of the beau- 
ty and fertility of this whole limestone region, than 
might have been appropriate. The surface, sufficiently 
undulating to secure excellent drainage and to avoid 
the monotony to the eye of plain and prairie ; the soil, 
of a dark brown color, uniting in its composition a clay 
body, with sufficient organic matter, and just lime and 
sand enough to form together the richest loam ; the 
productiveness, apparently inexhaustible, at least with 
judicious treatment; the noble parks and extended 
corn and hemp fields ; the stock,:including horses, cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs, all of the very best blood; not 
least of all, the hospitality and cultivation of their 
owners, render the country and the country gentlemen 
of this part of the State interesting indeed to any one 
who would see American agriculture in one of its most 
refined and successful phases. Not but that here and 
there through our own and other States, we find farms 
as beautiful to the eye, and it may be yet more profita- 
ble to the bank account of the farmer; but probably 
in no other one locality of equal extent, are natural 
advantages so universally great and so uniformly well 
improved. It is moreover claimed as a peculiarity of 
the blue-grass-bearing territory, that cattle will im- 
prove upon it from generation to generation, while it 
is doubted whether the fine qualities of the best stock 
can be anything more than barely maintained on ma- 
ny other soils. On hill-sides where the rock crops out, 
the soil is, here as elsewhere, liable to be washed 
away, but in most places the rock is at a depth of from 
five to twelve feet, and nearer the latter figure; while 
there is a firm clayey subsoil between this and the 
loam above. Travelers compare the quality of the 
soil and the character of the country to those around 
Jerusalem, formerly the very garden of the earth, now 
worn bare and desolate. 


— We came back to our editorial labors invigorated 
and refreshed in body, as well as with considerable ac- 
quisitions of information about the Agriculture of Ohio 
and Kentucky. In once more tendering our thanks 
for the attentions of friends, we may express the hope 
that some future occasion will permit us to renew the 
intercourse from which we at least have now derived 
so much pleasure,—in some portion of which we trust 
we have made our readers the participants. L.H. T. 

i 


Practical Farming in Salem County, N. J. 





Epitors oF Country GENTLEMEN—Your corres- 
pondent, D.E. E., not long since suggested that it 
might be of some use and interest for readers and cor- 
respondents of your valuable paper, from various and 
different sections of the country, to give a brief de- 
scription of the different modes of agricultural prac- 
tice in their respective neighborhoods, not only as to 
the application of manure, but in the various other arts 
and labors of the farm. 

As an instance of how widely men differ in opinion 
and practice in a matter of some importance, he cites 


an elderly and experienced farmer, who declared he 
would as soon dump his barn-yar] manure into the 
river as turn it under with the plow, with the expecta- 
tion of receiving any benefit from it. Now I take it 
for granted, this experienced farmer has given what 
he speaks so confidently about, a full, fair trial, for 
nothing short of that would warrant so strong an as- 
sertion. Supposing this to be the case, a very little 
observation of the practice of others out of his own 
¢ eighborhood, would lead perhaps to the conclusion 
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that the fault was in hiz Jand, and that, if there are 
soils that may with any degree of propriety be termed 
leaky, his must certainly be of that character; in 
short, thet something to change the texture of the soil, 
close up the pores, and stop the /eaks, would be of more 
service than barn-yard manure. Lime and ashes 
would probably effect this, or perhaps an admixture of 
clay. 

In my own neighborhood (and the remark will ap- 
ply to a considerable part of the State where the soil 
is not adapted to truck), the land, after remaining in 
grass some two or three years, is broken up and plant- 
ed with corn—the next season, oats or potatoes. Where 
oats are sown, the stubble is usually plowed soon after 
harvest, so as to give it ample time to rot—the ground 
harrowed, and marked out in lands about a rod wide 
for convenience of carting out the manure as well as 
the after plowing. The wheat is very generally putin 
with a drill at the rate of about 14 bush. per acre, and 
the latter part of the 9th or first of the 10th month, is 
considered a favorable time. 

The manure, be it remembered, is almost invariably 
turned under with the plow, deep enough to give it a 
good covering. As to harrowing in manure, every 
farmer knows it is much easier to harrow it out. This 
mode of treatment is generally successful; from 25 to 
35 or more bushels per acre being the yield in some 
instances, though it frequently falls below these figures. 

After drilling in the wheat, the ground is then left in 
a fine state for the timothy seed, which is usually sown 
soon after, at the rate of a bushel to five or six acres— 
clover seed, early in the spring, at about the same rate. 

Land managed in this way, where the soil is natur- 
ally good, may, with the aid of lime, plaster, or marl, 
where it can be had conveniently, be kept in a high 
state of cultivation; indeed it will be the farmer’s own 
fault if it deteriorates—his motto being to farm no 
more than he can farm well. 

As my own practice differs a little from the above, 
I will give it though it will be extending this commu- 
nication beyond what I intended. For a number of 
years past my course has been, after a field has Jainin 
grass twoor three years, according to the rotation 
(ihree I would prefer), it is planted two years in suc- 
cession with corn—the first year, if manured at all, it 
is done very slightly inthe hill; poudrette, hog manure 
and dirt, short compost, &c., are all very good used in 
moderation. The second year the same field receives 
a heavy coat of manure fresh from the barn-yard; 20 
or 25 loads evenly spread, and well turned under with 
a large two-horse plow, is none too much, being care- 
fal to perform t;e operation when the ground is not 
too wet, otherwise it would scarcely be got in good order 
the whole season. 

This manuring is of very little service to the corn in 
the early stages of its growth, so that the same kind 
of manuring in the hill will be advantageous. Inthe 
latter part of the season, however, when the corn is 
about setting and filling, I have never known the long 
manure to fail; even when the season has been dry 
and the corn has suffered, the field thus manured has 
stood the drought as well, or better, than the other. It 
is a great desideratum with most farmers, to give corn 
an early start in the spring, and there are advantages 
attending it—you get it out of the way of the birds, 
grubs, worms, and other depredators—it is fit to plow 
earlier, and before the weeds and grass have made any 
great headway, and when this is done you are then 
ready for some other work, and can drive it along 
without being driven. 

When I succeed in giving my corn an early start, it 
_ is fit to cut up by the middle (or a little later) of the 
9th month. This part of the work, cutting down and 
carrying over and setting up the corn, is a heavy one, 
especially when the crop is a full one, as we cut down 
26 rows, carrying half one way and half the other, 
the most of the hills on the 27th and 28th rows being 
tied together for the support of the stooks, four hills to- 
gether. The rows being so marked out that every four 
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; make a red in plowing, it is thrown into lands two rods 
| wide, leaving four corn rows to each row of stooks, to 
| drive on in carting off both corn and sta!ks when husk- 


ed. The two lands adjoining, it will be perceived, will 
be 14 rods wide when plowed out and finished. When 
the ground is plowed in order to prepare it for the drill, 
a two-horse harrow is run over it twice in a place—the 
stubs are then all packed neatly in the furrows, and 
after another harrowing it is ready for the drill. If 
these operations are all performed as they should be, 
the ground will be left in good order for the grain cut- 
ter, mowing machine, horsetrake, &c. 

To return a little. I believe it is a conceded point 
with practical farmers, that in order to raise a good 
crop of wheat, barn-yard manure is a very important 
auxiliary, and that with it, land that may be consid- 
ered thin, will oftener succeed than rich land without 
it. Now as my practice is to plow under a coat of ma- 
nure for the benefit of the corn, and let the wheat take 
what the corn leaves, making one manuring serve for 
the two crops, and this course has frequently been at- 
tended with success, sometimes raising from 50 to 60 
bushels of the one and about half that quantity of the 
other to the acre, it will require some argument to con- 
vince me there can be anything wrong in turning ma- 
nure well under with a plow, the opinion of an “ ex- 
perienced farmer” to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Even guano, that highly concentrated manure—has not 
the experience of farmers in this country established 
the fact that it is more beneficial when turned under 
with the plow than when harrowed in? As far as sny 
observation has extended, it certainly has. 

I intended to have said something about potutoes, 
and will do so now. A part of the field planted with 
corn the year previous, is appropriated to this crop, 
being plowed early in the spring, and at a suitable 
time harrowed and rolled; when ready to cart out the 
manure, it is marked out in lands about a rod wide, 
and manured as for corn, and turned under with a 
plow, planting potatoes of a middle size and cut 
with two eyes to a piece, in every third furrow—the 
furrows should not be large, or the rows will be wider 
than necessary. 

Last season, having rather a lighter coat of manure 
on the ground than usual, I was induced to try the 
experiment of sowing broadcast about 250 pounds of 
Peruvian guano to the acre, which was turned down 
with the manure on the potatoes. The result was 
quite satisfactory—the guano on a small part of the 
ground being omitted. The yield was about 100 bush- 
els per acre of large handsome potatoes and about 35 
of a smaller size. The effect of the guano on the 
wheat, (the corn and the potato ground being drilled 
the same day,) was very striking, and wus noticed by 
all the men in the field at harvest. I mention this for 
the benefit of those who may incline to try guano on 
their potato and wheat ground. Some of my neigh- 
bors seem to think that farming as I do with wheat 
after corn, there is a failure in the grass crop. It 
seems reasonable that this should be the case to some 
extent, and that the two crops of corn and wheat 
would pretty much absorb the strength of the manure. 
I have no cause to complain on that head this year, 
having cut more than 60 tons from 30 acres. A field 
of 11 acres, that was in wheat last year and yielded 29 
bushels per acre of clean wheat, furnished very nearly 
three tons per acre of clover and timothy hay. 

To conclude: My idea is that if you would get the 
full benefit of your manure, make the compost on the 
broad surface of a ten or atwenty acre field; give it 
a good covering of earth; plant corn on or near the 
surface ; keep down the weeds and al. other intruders; 
thin it out if it requires it, and if the season be favor- 
able nature will do the rest. It is true you want com- 
post for the garden, for various kinds of truck, for 
manuring in the hill, and sometimes for an old pasture 
field, and for these purposes it is well to have it on 
hand when needed—it is very apt, however, to run to 
waste. I have known some farmers let the manure 
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made from 20 or 30 head of cattle, lay in the barn- 
yard all summer, a perfect hot-bed for the flies, and 
then have to make a plank road over it to get into the 
barn with their hay and grain—the corn meanwhile 
making rather a stinted growth for the want of it. A 
Satem Co (N. J.) FARMER. 

Our correspondent has our thanks forthe above. We 
should be glad to receive similar statements from every 
county in the Union.—Epbs. 

—_—~»>— 


Farming on Long Island. 





We visited the farm of Judge R. M. Conxtin, situ- 
ated at Cold Spring, Huntington, L. I., on Monday, 
Aug. 4th. It consists of 100 acres of tillable land, and 
25 of woodland. The wood is mostly oak, chestnut, 
hickory and locust. Eighty acres of the cleared land 
are used for farming purposes, and the remaining 20 
for a nursery, vineyard and garden. The arable part 
of the farm lies mostly on a rolling table land 200 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is reached by passing 
through a portion of the woods, which are situated on 
a steep side-hill facing to the west, and together with 
the dwelling-house, are separated from the main por- 
tion of the farm by the pubtic road. 


The surface soil is generally a gravelly loam resting 
on a loose, porous subsoil, but in some places the gravel 
seems to have entirely superseded the loam, if, indeed, 
there ever was any on such spots. 

Hay is the most important crop raised, and the land 
is usually seeded down to grass in the fall with*’wheat, 
clover being sowed the following spring; about two 
tons per acre of good timothy hay is considered a good 
yield. 

Wheat—Seventeen acres have been harvested this 
year. On this crop the Judge generally spends about 
$30.00 per acre for manure. He prefers horse dung 
and ashes, used in the proportion of three loads of the 
former to one of the latter. His wheat seldom avera- 
ges above 20 bushels of grain per acre. 

We were shown a very fine sample of White Medi- 
terranean wheat, which was raised this year and last, 
as an experiment; it is white and very plump; tke 
Judge intends to sow only this variety in the fall. 

Indian Corn—Two lots were planted with this crop. 
The first containing four acres, was planted on a stiff 
sward, manured in the hill with barn-yard manure 
and ashes, and planted the 23d of May. It looks now 
very thrifty. The second lot, containing six acres, 
was planted on the 17th of May, on an inverted sod, 
without manure. The Judge said it had never been 
his practice to plant corn before without manure in the 
hill of some kind; but the season was so late this year 
he was obliged to depart from the general rule ; this 
corn did very poorly in the early part of the season, 
and on the 20th of July he sowed it with 100 pounds 
Peruvian Guano per acre, since which time it has been 
doing better; it now promises a fair crop. 

Oats—Ten acres were sown with this grain on April 
15th, on corn stubble without manure; they are now 
being cut, and promise a fair yield. He has never 
used any fertilizer on this crop. We have no doubt 
that with the use of guano on land naturally as good 
as his, he could increase the yield at least one-third. 

Buckwheat—A field of five acres was plowed the 
latter part of June for this crop, and again well plow- 
ed and the buckwheat sowed without manure on the 
2Uth July; it looks well. 

Potatoes—One acre of oat stubble was spread broad- 
east with 75 two-horse loads of barn-yard manure, 
which was plowed in, and the potatoes planted in drills 
four feet apart, the first of April; they have since 
been plowed between and hoed twice, and promise a 
fine crop. 





' for that purpose is good for littering stock. 


Locust Plantation—About 20 years ago a lot of 
eight acres was planted with locust tree seed in corn 
hills, two or three seeds being put in every fourth hill; 
they came up well, and the trees in a few years got to 
quite a size; but three acres of them were so much 
injured by grubs that they were removed and a vine- 
yard substituted; the rest are now large enough for 
posts and other uses. 


The Orchard—An apple orchard, containing 6 acres 
of Newtown Pippins, fails badly; they have never 
borne a good crop, and the Judge says have always 
proved unfit for cultivation on this island, as far as he 
can find out from numerous inquiries. They usually 
promise well in the spring, but never get to any size, 
and become black and knotty. He thinks the climate 
effects this change in them. 

An orchard of two anda half acres was planted a 
few years ago with sweet apples, designed for stock ; 
the Marigolds and Seek-no-furthers were the princi- 
pal varieties. 

In this orchard hogs are turned in the spring, and 
they get their living on grass till the apples ripen,” 
when they have abundance of food, and get quite fat 
by late in the fall, but are fed on corn for a few weeks 
previous to slaughtering. 

Judge C. has practiced deep plowing and thorough 
cultivation for the last 20 years, and finds it not only 
will but does pay. 

A description of the vineyard will be given in a sub- 
sequent number. As it required so minute and defi- 
nite a description we concluded to make it the subject 
for another article. 

Tuesday, August-12th, we visited the farm of Ricn- 
ARD Raynor, Esq., situated in the town of Huntington, 
39 miles from Brooklyn, and one mile from the village 
of Babylon. It consists of 100 acres of land, 50 under 
cultivation, 35 of woodland, and 15 of salt meadow. 
The dwelling and out-buildings, with some portion of 
the cleared land, lie on the north side of the turnpike, 
from whence it extends south about half a mile to the 
Great South Bay. 

The soil consists of a black, sandy loam about eight 
inches deep, resting upon a subsoil composed of yellow 
sand and clay. The whole farm appears to be under- 
mined with springs, from eighteen inches to six feet 
below the surface. We saw some post holes dug two 
feet deep, which were partly filled with water from 
these springs. 

Manures—A swamp, composed of vegetable mould 
with a clay understratum, runs the whole length of the 
farm on the east line, and contains five or six acres. 
From this is carted every year a sufficient quantity of 
muck to compost with all the manures made. It has 
also been taken directly from the swamp and spread 
on the land with good results, especially to grass. 


‘Another great source of profit is found in sea-weed, 


which is obtained from the borders of the bay and 
thrown into the hog-pens and cattle-yards, as is also 


‘the muck. The barn-yards and hog-pens are made 


large, with a slope from all sides towards the center, so 
as to prevent the waste of liquid manures, and to allow 
room for an abundant supply of sea-weeds, muck and 
straw, which latter, if not all used in the stables, is 
made into manure instead of being sold. Mr. R. 
thinks it is cheaper to make than it is to buy manure, 
and it undoubtedly is where advantages similar to his 
are possessed. From these sources, added to the sup- 
plies made by his stock, (of six horses, four cows, and 
eight hogs,) he makes abundint manure for his own 
use. 

A few apple trees, consisting of Fall Pippins, Spit- 
zenburghs, and Russets, and also some grafted pear 
trees, are very full of fruit this year. 

Ten acres of the salt meadow lands are used for 
pasturage, and from the remaining five acres is usually 
cut about 14 loads of Black grass and Sedge hay, 
which makes good occasional fodder, or when not used 
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Barley—Four acres were sown April 10th, without 
manure, on land which was last year in potatoes, and 
was manured for that crop with 25 loads of horse and 
heg dung per acre. This grain will yield considerably 
above the average for last year, which was 34 bushels 
per acre. 

Oats—Five acres of this grain were sowed April 
20th, on corn and barley stubble without manure 
The crop was very fine; the best ever raised. Last 
year the oats averaged 40 bushels per acre. 


Potatoes—Three acres were planted May Ist, in 
drills three feet apart, and ten inches apart in the 
drills. They were dunged at the rate of 20 loads of 
yard manure per acre; and lock better than any we 
have seen this year, as they do not seem to have suf- 
fered from the drought which has caused so much in- 
jury to this cropon Long Island; last year they aver- 
aged 125 bushels per acre. 

Indian Corn—A field of six acres was planted May 
20th, with this staple. A tough sward was first cov- 
ered broadcast with 20 loads of yard manure, which 
was plowed in eight inches deep; it was then planted 
in hills four feet apart, using five loads of dung per 
acre in the hills. Mr. R. says he used too much ma- 
nure in the hills, and thinks it would have been applied 
to better purpose if it had nearly all been plowed un- 
der, only reserving some of the finest to give the corn 
a start. This crop usually averages about 50 bushels 
of shelied grain per acre, but we think it will rather 
beat that this year, as it is one of the finest looking 
fields of corn we have seen. 

Turnips—Half an acre were sown broadcast July 
28th, on corn stubble, which was plowed early in the 
spring and again plowed just before sowing the seed, 
turning under two loads of fine stable manure. 


Wheat—Five acres were devoted to this crop. It 
is usually sowed the Ist of October, manured with 
from 20 to 25 loads of stable compost, and about 20 
bushels of bone per acre. With this grain, grass seed 
is sown in the fall, and in the spring, clover seed; 
leaving the land for hay when the wheat comes off. 
The average yield was 23 bushels last year. 

Mr. R. is very much in favor of soiling cattle, espe- 
cially with corn cut green. He thinks the cattle do bet- 
ter on less than half the cost of pasturage ; that more 
manure is made; and less trouble is taken in attend- 
ing to them. He has a fine lot of corn fodder which 
he cuts from every evening, supplying it to horses, 
cows, and hogs, without discrimination, as they are all 
very fond of it. It is planted thickly in rows 10 in- 
ches apart, and manured with fine yard dung. He 
proposes to sow a few acres in rye this fall, to be cut 
green for his cattle in the spring and summer as it is 
wanted, and as fast as itis taken off the ground to 
supply its place with Indian Corn sowed in drills. In 
this way he can have a constant supply of green fod- 
der all through the season. 

We must add in conclusion, that Mr. R.’s farm shows 
a careful and systematic method of improvement 
throughout, worthy to be copied. * 


—p— 


A Suoerne Stoor For BLacksmitus.—The following 
is a description of a stool for blacksmiths for shoeing 
horses, which I have invented and found to be very 
convenient and useful, and I present it for the benefit 
of the craft. I make a light, portable stool, of the 
form of a common crutch, with one leg, and put a 
cushion on the seat. To this is secured a strap, which 
passes around above the hips, and is buckled tight in 
front. The seat of the stool is about four inches thick, 
and is held to its place in the leg by an iron spur. The 
blacksmith puts it on behind and between his thighs 
and buckles it in front, and the horse’s foot is placed 
on the seat; it thus supports the weight of the ani- 
mal’s leg, and relieves the back of the shoer from that 
severe strain which makes horse-shoeing such hard 
work.—Scientific American. 
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Cost of Cutting and Making Hay. 





A single and decisive proof of the benefits derived 
from improved labor-saviung machines in farming, is 
afforded in the manufacture of grass into hay. Hav- 
ing recently come into possession of a farm, and at a 
time when a field of grass required immediate atten- 
tion, it became necessary to employ the most expedi- 
tious mode of securing it. The meadow consisted of 
eleven acres; a part of it was quite rough, the previ- 
ous dccupant not having properly removed stones and 
other obstructions, much of the hay was “ lodged,” 
and a large portion consisted of tangled June grass 
and clover, rendered still worse by the decayed re- 
mains of last year’s crop, which had been left in con- 


sequence of the extremely wet season at that time. 
This crop of grass was cut by D. Antnony, of Union 
Springs, with one of Wood’s Movers,* for seventy-five 
cents per acre, in a much better style than any hand- 
scythe could have done the work—and notwithstand- 
ing all the obstructions and difficulties, it sheared 
through dead and living grass, mice-nests, &c., with 
scarcely ever clogging. On the more favorable por- 
tions of the meadow, it cut for hours together, without 
clogging once. The horses moved at a moderate 
pace, or about two to two and a half miles per hour, 
cutting on an average, one acre per hour. It will bo 
seen that at this rate, a handsome profit was made for 
the use of the machine. Any greater rapidity is only 
accomplished at the severe expense of the team; for 
two miles an hour including stoppages, and four feet 
at each passing, which cannot be comfortably exceed- 
ed, would make just one acre for each hour. 

The hay when cut, being left spread over the whole 
surface, and not gathered as by the scythe, dried 
rapidly without the labor of spreading, and was raked 
by means of a revolver into winrows, and pitched into 
cocks the same day. Witha considerable portion how- 
ever, the more expeditious course was adopted, of rak- 
ing the winrows into large heaps, which were pitched 
at once on the wagon, and drawn into the barn. The 
raking was all performed by one man and horse, at 
the rate of about two acres an hour, which is easily 
accomplished, if ten feet are swept together at each 
passing, and no delay occurs at the winrow, as in using 
the revolver. The cost of raking could not exceed 
twenty cents per acre. The whole eleven acres gave 
a little over twenty tons of hay. The cost of cutting 
and raking into winrows, was therefore as follows: 





Cutting eleven acres, at 75c. per acre,......... cooee OS 25 
Raking the same, at 20c. per acre,.......... ceccccce 9D 
$10 45 


This is only 52 cents per ton. The subsequent cost 
of drawing the twenty tons into the barn, was about 
14 dollars—making the whole cost of fully securing 
the crop, less than twenty-five dollars, or at the rate 
of $1.25 per ton, including every item of expense. On 
smooth, productive meadows, and with facilities which 
every good farmer has, and which could not be fully , 
obtained in the instance above mentioned, we think 
that the cost of securing hay in the stack or barn, 
need not exceed one dollar per ton on an average.— 
This shows strikingly the superiority of the use of 
modern machinery over hand-labor, for which one-half 
of the crop was formerly considered as required to pay 
the labor of mowing and securing 

—_—- 

Hogs.—See that you have a good, cool place, with 
plenty of water for wallowing. If they are in good 
condition, this is the more needful, because they are 
more liable to diseases of various kinds during the hot 
weather. 





* Or 1:aore properly Woop’s improvement of Manny. 
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Mathews’ Curculio Remedy. 





The last number of the Ohio Cultivator contains a 
communication from A. Fannestockx, of Toledo, on 
the subject of the remedy for the attacks of the cur- 
culio, proposed a few years ago, by JAMes Martuews, 
and since tested by several cultivators of fruit ia dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

The author of the communication says, ‘‘ My faith 
in the remedy is still as at first,-firm and unshyken, 
although some who have tried it were not successful, 
and this no doubt is to be attributed to their not hav- 
ing strictly adhered tothe directionsas given. Mr. J. 
J. Thomas, on a sandy soil, was not successful.’?— 
Again, ‘ Messrs. Williams and Thomas were two of 
the committee. The latter thinks the remedy will not 
answer for a light or sandy soil.” 


This quotation gives a mistaken impression of the 
results of the experiments made; and on account of 
repeated inquiries, and various errors in opinion in re- 
lation to the remedy, it may be proper to give dis- 
tinctly the results, without disclosing the nature of the 


remedy which was imparted confidentially to the dif- . 


ferent persons who have tried it. 

The writer was appointed in 1854, by the New-York 
State Agricultural Society, a meinber of a committee 
of three to make a trial of the remedy, and he was 
afterwards furnished by A. FAHNESTOCK with a full 
written description of the process and its rationale, so 
that it might be minutely and deliberately examined 
and referred to if necessary. The rationale was dis- 
tinctly understood, and every part of the proposed 
process carefully observed. The following were a part 
of the trees submitted to its operation: A tree each 
of the Breda and Black apricot, a Boston, Roman, 
and Elruge nectarine; and a large number of plum 
trees, mostly the Imperial Gage, Tuling’s Superb, 
Primordian, Columbia, Italian and German prunes, 
Morocco, and some others. The soil was mostly alight 
gravelly loam (probably the most unfavorable for the 
success of the remedy), and in a few instances sandy 
loam. There was not enough clay in it tocause lumps 
or clods in the ordinary work of cultivation, nor to 
form cracks in drying, as often occur in a strictly 
clayey or heavy soil. 

The Breda apricot stood in a much frequented place, 
and small crops had been previously saved by jarring 
down the insects on sheets and destroying them daily. 
The remedy was timely applied to this tree, and every 
particular in the instructions was carefully observed. 
For a time the results were in the highest degree pro- 
mising; very few of the fruit were stung for a week 
or two after the performance of the process, and a 
heavy crop was expected. But in a short time the in- 
sects began to appear in large numbers, and a small 
portion only of the fruit which at first set and grew so 
finely, escaped them. It was discovered afterwards 
that one of the workmen on the place had daily shaken 
the tree when he began to discover the increased at- 
tacks of the curculio. 

The tree of the Black apricot stood on ground so 
situated as to admit a thorough application of the 
remedy. All previous crops had been destroyed, and 
not a single fair specimen had ever reached maturity. 
After the performance of the operation, the fine crop 
of young apricots were observed to be nearly untouch- 
ed for a time, but subsequently were all destroyed 
without exception, before fully grown. 

The same result was observed on all the nectarine 
trees, with which especial pains were taken to apply 
the remedy faithfully on account of their peculiar lia- 
bility to attack, and on none of which a single speci- 
men attained half the size at maturity. 

Most of the plum trees admitted a satisfactory per- 
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formance of the process, while with a few it was par- 
tially obstructed. The former exhibited a superiority 
for a time over the latter, in the greater freedom of 
their young crops from punctures. But like the other 
trees, they afterwards lost most of their crops, a very 
few specimens ripening on some of them, more espe- 
cially on the German Prune and Imperial Gage, trees 
found more often to escape with their crops than the 
others. 

The preceding statement furnishes the substance of 
the results of the experiments performed that year. 
Absence from home prevented a repetition of them the 
following year. But they could not have been per- 
formed in any better or more successful manner than 
they were the first season, when there was no omission 
of any portion of the remedy, as has been intimated. 

The conclusions at which the writer has arrived from 
all the experiments, are the following :— 

1. The theory on which the remedy is founded is 
correct, and explains the efficiency of some other re- 
medies previously in use. 

2. The operation itself contributes largely for a time, 
to the exclusion of the insect; but being performed 
but once in a season, is not sufficiently long in the du- 
ration of its effects, to prove of much value alone, 
where the curculio is most destructive. 

3. It is a valuable auxiliary; and in connection 
with the remedy of jarring on sheets, and the services 
of swine and poultry, all combined together, would 
probably save a crop on any kind of soil, and in the 
worst seasons. 

4. In regions or in sensons where the curculio is but 
moderately destructive, it may, if applied singly, se- 
cure heavy crops, as is often done under similar cir- 
cumstances by the remedy of swine, jarring and pav- 
ing, where used separately. 

5. That for a tree of ordinary average size, or with 
an extension of branches over a circle twelve feet in 
diameter, it will require at least half an hour (instead 
of five to ten minutes, as stated in the communication 
already alluded to,) to perform the work with “a strict 
adherence to the directions.” 

Perhaps it may not be out of place to remark in con- 
clusion, that it seems a matter of regret that so useful 
an auxiliary should be withheld from the public, in- 
stead of being contributed towards the common stock 
of horticultural information, which we all desire to 
augment as much as possible, in the promotion of so 
useful and healthful an occupation as the culture of 
fruit. J. J. 7. —>— 


Cleaning Apple Seed, Arbor Vitz, &c. 





Will the editors of the Cultivator please detail an- 
swers to the following: 

The best process within your knowledge, of cleaning 
and separating apple seed from pomace. 

Also, the method of growing American Arbor Vite 
and other evergreens from seed, after management, 
&c. In answer to this question sometime ago, I was 
referred to a back number of the ‘Country Gent.” 
but had no access to it, so I was obliged to wallow 
along in blissful ignorcnee. 

Also, what is the difference between cherry wine 
and cherry brandy? Hew is either made? and can 
the juice of the cherry be made into wine, &c., with- 
out injuring the pit, by expressing the juice, &e.? 
What is the simplest manner of pressing, &e.? 

Also, where can I procure a March number of “ The 
Horticulturist,” for 1856, and the Trans. of the N. W. 
Fruit-Growers’ Association. Day. Morristown, N. J. 

1. After apples are grated to pomace, as in making 
cider, the seed will fall tothe bottom when the pomace 
is mixed with water. A common way is to use alarge 
wash-tub, breaking the pomace fine, and stirring it 
with water. The seed settle, and the pomace and 


water are racked off. <A repetition of the process a 
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few times, will leave good clear seed. A man wilt ( 
thus wash out from a peck to half a bushel of seed in 
aday. There are several improvements to render the 
process more rapid. By one, the pomace is broken up 
fine by passing it slow/y through a spiked thrash- 
ing machine—or by a similar contrivance worked by 
hand. The washing is greatly assisted by placing a 
large box within a water-vator larger box; the inner 
box has a sieve on the bottom, just large enough to 
allow the seeds to pass through. Pomace is placed in 
the inner box, and water turned into the outer and in- 
ner. By stirring, the seeds fall through the sieve into 
the clear water, and when sufficiently accumulated, 
are taken ott. 

2. Seeds of the arbor vite, being small, must be 
covered quite shallow (not over half an inch, and if 
the soil is compact in nature, less so,) with fine, rich 
mould, which should be sprinkled or sifted evenly over 
the bed after the seed are dropped. The surface must 
be kept constantly moist till the plants are up, after 
which they should be shaded by an awning from the 
sun’s rays. If the soil is rich, and the growth vigor- 
ous, they will need no shade the second season. As 
they increase in size, room must be given to them by 
transplanting. 

3. We have no knowledge of cherry-wine, cherry- 
brandy, nor how either is made. If the pulp is re- 
moved from well ripened fruit, and the pressing per- 
formed as an independent process, the pits will not of 
course be injured; neither would they be if they pass 
through the simple process of moderate pressure. But 
if the mass is allowed to ferment around them, the 
case would be at least a doubtful one. 

‘4. The Transactions of the North Western Fruit 
Growers’ Association can probably be had of M. L. 
DunuaPp, of Leyden, Cook Co., Illinois, President of 
the Association. The Horticulturist can be had of R. 
P. Smirn, publisher, Philadelphia. 

—~<-— 


Saving Hen Manure. 





One of our agents in one of the western states un- 
dertook about planting time, to ascertain how many 
farmers were in the habit of saving and using the 
droppings of their poultry houses or ren roosts. He 
could not hear of a single farmer in his vicinity who 
had used any of this domestic substitute for an expen- 
sive foreign fertilizer, and his astonishment at this 
neglect and waste of a valuable manure, led him to 
undertake the more minute inquiries above referred to. 
After extending his inquiries over the greater portion 


of two townships, each six miles square, he found only 
two farmers who had ever made any use of the drop- 
pings of their fowls, either in the garden or on the 
farm, among all the occupants of over thirty sections or 
square miles of a well settled district. The number 
of farmers upon whom he called, or of whom he ob- 
tained information upon which he could rely, amount- 
ed to about one hundred and fifty, which, by the way, 
shows an average of about five or six farms, large and 
small, on each section of 640 acres of land. 

If similar inquiries were undertaken in various por- 
tions of the country, both east and west, we might ob- 
tain results which would not only be interesting, but 
instructive also. We fear that the results obtained 
would furnish foundation for a charge against farmers 
generally, of gross neglect and wastefulness in regard 
to fertilizing matters—the feod of plants—which are 
within the easy reach of all. We fear that it might even 
be found that while some are expending more or less 
for fertilizers from abroad, or for fraudulently got up 
ones at home, they are allowing a great deal of manu- 
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rial matter to go unappropriated and unused on their 
own premises. | 
If curiosty or hope of doing good should induce any | 
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of our agents or readers to make inquiries such as we 
have mentioned, we should be glad to give the results 
to the public through our columns. 

One of the two farmers who were in the habit of col- 
lecting and using these droppings of their heneries, 
stated to our agent that he would not be willing to 
part with it if any one should offer him $1.00 a bushel 
for it. He used it for his corn mixed with pulverised 
muck, and on his garden dissolved in the suds and 
slops of the house. The other of the two estimated 
the manure of his poultry at a lower rate, but still at 
more than half the above. Even at the lowest esti- 
mate it is worth several dollars on every farm. 

—>——_ 


Good Roads—Macadamizing. 





My own inferences, as to what truly constitutes the 
theory of macadamizing, and so of rendering the roads 
of the country good and durable, are derived princi- 
pally from what I have seen and enjoyed in England, 
or rather in Great Britain ; since North Britain, as it 
is now common to call Scotland, is very like her south- 
ern maternal neighbor, south at least of the Grampians, 
for the excellence of her roads. I have seen several 
good specimens in our own country; but, alas! they 
are scarce and exceptional in comparison: “like ac- 
gels’ visits, few and far between ;” while so many are 
like demons’ visits, or at least like those of witches on 
a broomstick, or of hobgoblins on a thundergloud, for 


discomfort and incivism, accusing the progress of our 
country. England as yet bears the palm; and I fear 
we are even retrograding—since the introduction of 
railroads. The latter are all the rage, and all “the 
age;’? and it were not wonderful if other roads recede, 
as they advance, in the notice and eare of the commu- 
nity. But—the inferences— 

1. The road proper, or that surface which comes in 
contact with wheels and heels, is not stones, but soil; 
loamy and arenacious, or argillaceous soil; adapted 
and select, tenacious and solidifying, that it may en- 
dure; and so, when once done, it may remain done, 
without patching or scratching every week or two, to 
keep it in trim, as a model road, worthy of our coun- 
try. 

"2. The use of stones in a road is analogous to that of 
bores in the body; it is to give strength and consistency 
to the mass. But as in the body, we want the use, 
without the sight, of the bones; as the bones are not 
to stick out, or to grow, like those of an oyster, on the 
outside; so the stones are to underlie the soil, sustain- 
ing what pervades and binds them from above; thus 
holding the parts of the superincumbent mass, in one 
interfixing and immoving stratification: thus mutual- 
ly cohering and confirming the tots! pile, from the bot- 
tom to the top, and so making a good road that will 
not require to be very often repaired or modified. 

3. The great enemy of good roads, when made, is-- 
water! and the great art, to provide against its sway. 
In cold weather, it soon makes ice, which, in the pro- 
cess of congelation, expands; and this with a power 
that could heave mountains, and easily dislocate all 
the forms and the monuments of masonry. Hence 
roads are soon dashed into pi, as the printers say; or 
into slop and slush, as the teamsters say, if exposed to 
the flow and the action of too much water. It is bad 
in summer and in winter, destructive to good roads, 

4. Macadamized roads provide against the injury of 
water, in two ways; first, by the due convexity of the 
surface of the road, that sheds it so finely on either 
hand; larboard and starboard, to use a sea phrase, 
into a channel or drain prepared for it, thence taking 
it off. innoxious, to some secure receptacle beyond: and 
second, by the structure of the whole, absorbing so 
cleverly what is not shed from the surface, and which 
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sinks without damage, through the stones, into the na- 
tive earth, at the bottom. 

These four rules, though probably expreszed not in 
the best way, are, I think, the cardinal ones of the 
system, or plan, or theory, call it as you like, of mac- 
adamizing. Its rules subordinate are indeed many. 
In fixing the convexity of the surface, for example, 
we must say—ne quid nimis; not too much of it! 
Beware of extremes. If it be too convex, it will shed 
rain all the better, like the steep roof of a house—only 
it will shed carriages too, by making them rickety or 
perilous, or by upsetting them! A steep roof of a 
house is not a good symbol of the surface of a good 
road. Indeed, it were better flat, perfectly level, were 
it not for that enemy—water! Hence, just enough to 
ched the water well is the rule. 

Instead of this, what violations of the rule do we 
meet, frequently, in our vernacular macadamizing! 
Surfaces flat, often concave, with little lakes and gul- 
lies in the centre, where boys may fish for gudgeons ; 
and where porcine pedestrians may regale their squalid 
weariness, with the exquisite luxury of wallowing in 
the mire. Hence our roads sometimes become quite 
porous, continent of all the soft and mushy forms of 
matter; where wheels dive deep to find any road at 
all; and where sometimes a coach of aldermen, on an 
excursion at the expense of the city, driving merriiy 
in its environs, are suddenly plunged, and find them- 
selves softly anchored, and ‘striving in the business ” 
of reforms of roads, for the first time of their official 
term! The only cure of such roads, in ordinary, is 
not the common council, but—Jack Frost. When all 
froze hard, they are sometimes quite tolerable, and the 
lazy folks around enjoy the wheeling that comes so 
cheaply, without taxation, and is the best macadamiz- 
ing their roads ean get or their scientific pates ever 
consider. 

It is a great proof of inconsideration, truly, when, 
as we often see, roads are nearly made, sometimes at 
great expense too, and the first rain discovers cavity 
and concavity, here and there along its entire line; 
which are so much better, or worse, than ‘‘ broken cis- 
terns that can hold no water.’ They hold it. To fix 
its surface so as to shed it, they never thought, or never 
planned to do. Soon those amateur scavengers, the 
migratory hogs of our farmers, fond of bathing, find 
the prepared cavities, occupy and enlarge them, and 
multiply and increase them, till the road becomes like 
a body full of ulcers, insufferable. Then, after a while, 
they begin to consider of the mud, and the misery, 
and now—look out for macadamizing! The nuisance 
must be abated. Oxen, and wheels, and all hands, go 
to the shore of the brook, and cart stones, some peb- 
bles, some cobbles, some big as the head of the booby 
that brought them; all are dumped into the hole to- 
gether. The big ones, by some law of the operation, 
are found on top. If the whole is leveled down at all, 
the big ones are left—as signs of their finished art; 
instead of all being dashed in first, and sunk to the 
bottom, and so in order, the smallest on the surface. 
As it is, and even if it were better, the soil has to get 
these as it can; by accumulations of dust, by deposits 
of mud from the wheels, and by the soaking virtues of 
continuous rains. Then at Jast the soil is the road, the 
big young rocks roll on the surface ; and not a boy or 
aman in a thousand has the humanity to roll away 
the stumbling-block, and so do a service to his neigh- 
bors and the commonwealth. Rusticvs. 


i 


If you wish to keep your sons on the farm, you must 
put more intellect into your farming. A bright boy 
wants food for the mind, as well as work for the body. 
Mere routine will not satisfy him. He will be willing 
to work when mind directs the hand. Otherwise, you 
cannot keep him at home. He will be off, ere you are 
aware. Therefore, read and think, and work out your 
reading and thinking on your farm. Your boys will 
stay with you then. 
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Farming on the Prairies. 





Messrs. Eprtors—Being an old subscriber of your 
paper, and having received many valuable suggestions 
therefrom, while farming in old Columbia, of your 
own state—now that I have “transplanted” myself 
to the fertile prairies of Illinois, I purpose to recipro- 
cate some of the favors received, by sending you occa- 
sional notes on Illinois farming. 

The generality of eastern farmers have but a faint 
idea of the magnitude of farming at the west, of the 


fertility of the soil, and of the facility with which the 
naked prairie is brought under cultivation, and made 
to smile with almost boundless fields of wheat and 
corn. If the hard-working and industrious man at 
the east could realize the great improvement in their 
condition that would be brought about, if they would 
settle themselves at once upon a prairie farm, there 
would be a greater ‘stampede ” for the west than 
has ever yet been known. For the benefit of such 
men, I will give you some account of what I know 
from a short experience, can be done upon the prai- 
ries. 

I think there has never been a better time for west- 
ern emigration than now, and though the rapid rise in 
the price of land, and the magical growth of our cities 
may seem unaccountable to many, I think the solution 
very simple—it is owing mainly to the Railroads that 
are shooting across the prairies in every direction. 

We have the most beautiful land in the world. 
Thousands upon thousands of acres of magnificent 
rolling prairie, fertile beyond the conception of any one 
who has not seen them, and without a stump or stone 
to impede the progress of the plow—all of which was 
of but little account so long as we had no means of 
getting our produce to a market, and on that account 
comparatively valueless; but now that railroads have 
been built, every man has a market at his door, and 
a few days only are required to transport our wheat 
and corn, beef and pork, to their eastern consumers, 
while the increased product of our lands, and the cheap- 
ness with which they can be worked, enables us to 
compete successfully with eastern farmers in eastern 
markets. As a natural consequence of all this, these 
prairies are filling up with a rapidity that is quite in 
keeping with the fast age in which we live. They 
seem indeed to have been reserved by providence for 
the use of a fast people, who could not afford to spend 
a lifetime chopping trees and digging stumps and 
stones, as did our worthy ancestors of the Atlantic 
States. 

The best time to commence a prairie farm is in the 
Spring. ‘The first thing to be done is to fence it, and 
to build. Fencing here is mostly done either with 
posts and boards or wire. By the laws of the State 
hogs and sheep are not allowed to run at large, so that 
we only have the cattle to fence against, and as a mat- 
ter of economy only two or three boards are used to a 
length at first. He is now ready to commence his 

lowing, which experience proves should not be done 
till the first of May. The best plows in use are heavy 
ox plows with steel shire and mould-board, cutting a 
furrow 20 inches wide, and requiring a team of 3 or 4 
yoke of oxen to the plow. These plows are fastened 
at the forward end of the beam on to trucks, so that 
they hold themselves, and any boy that can drive ox- 
en can manage the whole concern. 

Mr. Holden, of the agricultural ware-rooms at Bloom- 
ington, has got up a corn-planter that is attached to 
these prairie plows, and drops the corn along the land- 
side of the furrow, so that the next furrow covers it, 
and the corn comes up between them. 

This is what is called sod-corn at the west, and in 
an ordinary season, without any cultivation whatever, 
yields from 20 to 40 bushels to the acre. 
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This is usually stouted early in the fall, and wheat 
dragged in between the stouts. After the planting 
season is over, the plows are kept running till July, 
and the land sowed to wheat in September. It is the 
work of one man and team like this, to plow and sow 
from one hundred to one hundred and thirty acres to 
wheat, the yield of which is from 20 to 40 bushels to 
the acre. 

The great beauty of farming here, is that you have 
nothing to do but to put in your crops and take them 
off—no picking off stone, grubbing bushes, and digging 
stumps. Our land admits of the use of all the mod- 
ern improvements in farm machinery. We can raise 
one hundred bushels of corn to the acre, easier than 
50 can be grown at the east. We are putting out 
hedges by the mile, for 40 cents a rod—which, in a few 
years, will give our country a most beautiful appear- 
ance. Trees grow with the greatest luxuriance and 
rapidity, and with the exercise of a little taste and 
care, Central Illinois will soon be known abroad, as it 
is in fact as one of the finest and most beautiful regions 
of the north-west. S. W. SurHertanp. Blooming- 
u to, Lil. —— 


The Ohio Farming and Stock Breeding Company. 


Evitors Country GENTLEMAN—Your polite note 
of 15th inst., asking for a statement of the plan upon 
which our company proposes to prosecute our business 
in the west—what we have done and propose to do, is 
received. Though somewhat of a delicate duty to per- 
form, invoiving propositions that we do not desire to 
force upon any one, I will, as briefly as possible, give 
the desired information. Believing that a union of 
ineans, talent and influence, would operate as well in 
furthering an agricultural enterprise, asin that of man- 
ufactures, or of commerce, about a year since the un- 
dersigned, after weighing the matter for a twelve- 
month, proposed the enterprise now being perfected, to 
two or three leading agricultural friends, who at once 
entered into the project with energy. 

The plan proposed, was to form a joint stock or part- 
nership company, with a cash capital to start with of 
$20,000, to be increased if necessary, putting a portion 
of this into five or six thousand acres of land at $1.25 
per acre, holding the remainder for the purchase of 
of breeding stock, and for improvements by building, 
fencing, &c. 

Iowa seemed to be the point for selecting the land, 
and having many misgivings in regard to the climate, 
grasses, &c., the undersigned, about the middle of Oc- 
tober last, took the cars for Dubuque, there employing 
a team and surveyor. Rigged with a covered spring 
wagon, with sundry robes, blankets, crackers, cheese, 
and dried beef, we started out prepared for camping. 

We found the roads in capital order, and had no dif- 
ficulty in making 50 miles a day. 

This trip was made as much with a view to careful- 
ly scrutinizing the condition and thrift of the live stock 
of the country, as to secking land. Had the climate, 
wild grasses and soil, not promised weli for cattle and 
horse stock, the enterprise would have been at once 
abandoned. For, notwithstanding we counted largely 
upon the land as a source of profit, we were not in 
quest of a /and speculation. 

After a careful examination of the cattle, sheep, and 
horse stock of the country, we became satisfied that no 
State couid excell Iowa for healthiness of climate, and 
that no grasses were equal to the wild prairie grasses, 
for affording growth and flesh to farm stock. The 
scrub cattle of the country, were fatter than we see 
them in Ohio, and we saw several cows ‘in milk,” 
that were in good beef order. 

At “ Coffin’s Grove,” 52 miles west of Dubuque, we 
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me that he had had excellent success with his stock, 
taking his steers through the winter on prairie hay, 
selling them in March to the butchers of Dubuque, then 
in fair beef order. Eight three-year-old steers, graz- 
ing near his house, were good evidences in favor of 
the climate and grass. Mr. Coffin stated that aged 
and diseased sheep, driven in from Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinvis, recovered their health, and in a year, seemed 
to increase in size one-third—(we have had the same 
testimony from several others since, and have not once 
heard the statement contradicted.) 

It is also strictly orthodox in Iowa, to teach that 
horses do not get the heaves in that State, but that 
such as are driven there, affected by that disease, are 
speedily cured. This may be attributed in part tothe 
steadiness of the climate, and the absence of rains in 
winter—but in a greater measure, we think, to the en- 
tire absence of dust in the wild hay of the country. 
(It is saia that tnis hay is now shipped east, in bales, 
for fitting horses for the turf. Being very clean and 
nutritious, running horses are said to be sustained in 
the heat, better than by tame hay.) 

Having become satisfied that good stock could be 
safely taken into the country, we proceeded in search 
of a suitable tract of land upon which to build up a 
breeding establishment. We had fixed our mind’s eve 
upon a grove upon high ground, surrounded by rich 
prairie, and far enough from any principal stream to 
avoid liability to miasmatic diseases. (This is the 
scourge of both man and beast, in most of the Western 
States. No animal can grow thriftiiy, stand exposure 
to cold, or take on flesh kindly, and be fit for human 
food, with a diseased liver. We leave the butchers to 
testify as to the proportion of the healthy livers in 
grown up cattle, sheep, and swine, A close observa- 
tion during some fourteen years, at the bedside, in 
western districts, has taught us that if any one organ 
of the body is more frequently affected by derauge- 
ment, or organic disease, than another, it is the liver.) 

Such groves are very rare, the timber being almost 
exclusively on the streams, consequently on lower 
ground generally, than is desirable for a habitation, 
even if these locations were as healthy as any. With 
the plats of eight townships in our pocket, containing a 
large amount of vacant land in several different coun- 
ties, we proceeded with the search, and in Butler coun- 
ty, about 125 milea due west from Dubuque, some three 
or four miles north of the proposed route of the Dubu- 
que and Pacific railroad (this road is now under con- 
struction; 40 miles will probably be in use in November 
next, and the whole distance to Butler county in eigh- 
teen months), and about 25 miles west and four miles 
north of Cedar Falls, we found a tract of land which 
in every particular realized our utmost wish. A grove 
of some 200 acres, situated on high roiling ground, 
from the base of which issue numerous living springs, 
surrounded by every variety of prairie that may be 
needed, affording meadow, corn, and every variety of 
pasture land. Watered, besides springs, south of the 
grove by a living spring stream, in many places hay- 
ing a rapid current, and affording a depth of some 20 
inches, and a breadth of six to eight feet. Small spring 
streams put into this, from either side, furnishing am* 
ple water for stock, in any locality that it may be de- 
sirable to enclose pastures. Parallel with this stream, 
and north of the grove, is another, fed by several 
strong living springs, affording about twelve inches in 
depth of water, by five feet wide. These two streams 
run from the west to the east border of our land, a 
distance of some three miles. The land is amply sup- 
plied with stone in quarries, some four or five of which 
crop out upon the surface. The grove is densely cov- 
ered with oak, crab-apple, and wild plum, yielding a 
supply of wild fruit for the whole country around. 

The grove furnishes every desired facility for pro- 
tecting stock in the winter, and in the outskirts shade 
in the summer. Our stables will be built deep within 


met with a settler of sixteen years standing (Mr. Coffin | the grove, beyond the reach of wind. With a plat of 


emigrated from Massachusetts.) Mr. Coffin informed | some 8,000 acres of land, hastily made out in the rude 
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pole shanty which furnished oureamping place for two 
days and a night, in a heavy October rain—we took 
our bearings for Dubuque, arriving there in two and a 
half days—and 30 hours by railroad brought us home. 

The getting of the required amount and quality of 
land being now deemed practicable, the following gen- 
tlemen united with me in furnishing the means, and 
about 8,0U0 acres were eritered at government price 
(All timber at that time was taken up for speculation 
and we have purchased the grove at $2 50 to $5 50 per 
acre) R. W. Musgrave, (Ex-President and now a 
member of the State Board of Ag. of Ohio,) of Craw- 
ford county; Jno. H. Green, (also a member of the 
Board of Ag., and its Rec. Sec.) of Hamilton county ; 
Peter Melendy, (for several years a breeder of fine 
stock in Ohio,) of Hamilton county; James McGrew, 
(of the firm of McGrew, Lees & Co., hedge growers, ) 
ot Montgomery county, (now of Kankakee eity, III,) 
together with Luther A. Hall, A. C. Baldwin, and Jno. 
Pride, of Seneca county. 

The land being secured, we proceeded to organize by 
the election of R. W. Musgrave, Prest., Jno. R. Green, 
Treasurer, and the undersigned Superintendent and 
Secretary, with the understanding that the superinten- 
dent only shall reside upon the land, the several stock- 
holders co operating with bim without changing their 
residence or present business operations. 

Mr. Melendy bas since purchased a farm of eleven 
hundred acres, twelve miles east of the company farm, 
to which he proposes to remove next spring. 

We have set apart nearly 5,000 acres for the main 
farm, deeming that amply sufficient, and have deeded 
over to the partners in their individual right, the re- 
mainder. Much of this will be improved—and the 
plow bas already disturbed a portion of it. 

We have adopted an article of copartnership for a 
period of ten years, renewable at pleasure, during 
which the operations of the company eannot be inter- 
rupted by death of a member or members, except it be 
the local mansger--ncr can any, member transfer his 
stock, without the consent of all the parties. It is not 
expected that a dollar will be paid as dividends under 
five years, all the income, if any, being used in mak- 
ing improvements and purchasing breeding stock. We 
base our operations on the proposition, that if it pays 
to raise one colt a year without system in breeding, 
feeding, training or marketing—it wiil pay to raise 
100 annually, if bred right, and fed, trained and mar- 
keted as no small farmer could be made to believe he 
could afford to do. 

So far as our horse stock is concerned, we think that 
by being a little difficult to please, in the selection of 
our brood mares (getting such as bear the imprint of 
well bred stock, securing so much of a pedigree as we 
can), taking those only that have good size, good forms, 
action, carriage, and if a little speedy we do not ob- 
ject, as this is verily a fast age. We buy no bud step- 
pers. Wecometimes take an o/d mare ir preference 
to the majority of young ones, as it does not require 
very close observation to see that for several years 
past our horse stuck has sadly lost “caste.” When you 
find a bony head, ornamented with a large eye and a 
clean ear, coupled with a fine elevated neck, a good 
breast, a slanting shoulder, a good loin, a fine rump, a 
good tail well set on, a deep quarter, and with limbs 
and mettle to match, you will generally find the pos- 
sessor to be in her “teens,’’ or in close proximity 
thereto. With the hope of securing one or two mare 


thus to secure the foundation «f a good breeding stock 

Breeding 40 or 50 mares at the « utset (and a larger 
number, when, by the growth of the young stock, we 
are enabled to select the best females as breeders}, to one 
male from year to year, we expect of course eunsidera- 
ble uniformity in the produce, enabling us to accurately 
match a large portion of our young stock, in color, 
size, auction and gait. We expect further, t. know the 
talue of each animal before parting with him. A 
small difference in price on each animal, where a num- 











colts from such a mare, we gladly take them, and hope | 
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ber are to be marketed, will warrant a thorough de- 
velopment of all ‘the good qualities of each. Fuar- 
mers rarely Jearn the value of their young borse stoek, 
until the expert horseman has brought out their latent 
powers, and what was in the team or pasture, appar 
ently a drone, is seleeted by a eultivated eye, as pro- 
mising a good speculation. The profit, in such a case, 
is made in a month by a dealer, and not by the far- 
mer who has furnished the feed and watched the growth 
for four or five years 

The foregoing remarks will answer your inquiry in 
part, as to what we propose to take next. As to a male 
animal for breeding, we are yet to be supplied, and 
should this meet the eyes of horsemen who think they 
comprehend what description of animal we want, and 
can designate such an one, we will make any reasona- 
able journey to see bim. A well bred horse, from as 
distinguished a family as may be, of eleven or eleven 
hundred and fifty pounds’ weight, largely imbued with 
vigor, energy and style, with a gvod disposition and 
color, pot leggy, and withal no drone uyon the road. 

We have seventeen brood mares already on hand, 
ten of which were bought in foal Four of these are 
now rearing very promising colts from Morgun trotting 
stallions—one from a Bell-founder—the others from a 
variety of sires. We are breeding this year to the Black 
Hawk horses, ‘ Champion,” ‘‘ Flying Cloud,” and 
‘ Telegraph’’—anil the Gifford horse ‘* Plow Boy.” In 
cattle stock we have thus far confined ourselves to the 
Short-borns, having already some seventeen females on 
hand. In making up a herd of thirty or forty females, 
we of course desire that the male should be an animal 
of promise, and will aim to seeure such a one, depend- 
ing upon making an importation in a year or two if 
deemed best. 

Of smaller stock we will prcbably keep a few fine 
sheep and swine, though but few at the outset. 

We have alre:dy commenced improvements upon 
the land, by hiring the breaking of 100 aeres at $3 50 
per acre. Upon this 100 acres we will next year grow 
corn and oats for the next winter's feed—each spring 
breaking additional ground, putting that first cropped 
into blue grass and timothy, for early and Jate pas- 
tures. (The wild grass of the country is tender and 
is kept back by cold in the spring, and cut off by early 
frosts in the fall.) 

Our supply of teams will enable us to subdue the 
land rapidly,and more than keep pace with the increas- 
ing stock. 

There are now being made upon the land, 200,000 
brick, for which we pay $4 per thousand, furnishing 
the fuel only. 

We propose to use 100,000 of these next year, sup- 
plying the demand already made upon us with the re- 
mainder. 

Our breod mares and colts will be moved before foal- 
ing time, an! quartered in the grove until the grass 
puts out. To weet the early demand for feed, in part, 
we have directed the cutting and putting up of hay, 
on our own land, at a cost of $150 per ton, 3 tons of 
which can be cut from an acre. In answer to one of 
your inquiries, I will say, that the undersigned pro- 
poses to zo west in March, or first of April next, and 
ut the earliest possible moment the erection of necessa- 
ry buildings will be made. 

Our exttle stock will not be moved until the grass 
upon the prairies is forward. They will then be car- 
ried to the Prairie country in western Indiana, and 
from there carefully driven over the Prairies, in charge 
of an experienced herdsman, the remainder of the dis- 
tance. Ample time will be consumed in the removal, 
and a wagon kept in company fur camping, when ne- 
cessary, und for the transportation, for the time being, 
of such increase as may be dropped by the wayside. 

The members of the company will, agreeably to the 
articles of co-partnership meet upon the farm on the 
first Monday of Ovrober, annually At either of these 
meetings, or at any other time, we will be glad to 
welcome either of the editors uf the Country Genile- 
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man, or any of its numerous readers, as it will be a 
standing rule with us to keep the latch-string out. 

Of such as have doubts about such an enterprise as 
this working well, we would ask,—Will it not be far 
more easily managed,—each stockholder being famil- 
iar with its utmost workings and details, than an un- 
wieldy manufacturing establishment, or transportation 
company, with the operations of which, the stockhold- 
ers are not generally expected to be familiar, —with 
heavy liabilities from fire, vicissitudes of trade, and 
money panics? If stock can be profitable grown up- 
on pastures worth $50 an acre, and wintered upon grain 
and hay produced upon land of similar cost, can we 
not grow st more profitably upon land which hag cost 
only $1.25. In one case, $100 is invested in two acres 
of jand, these two acres being required to sustain an 
animal for the year. In the other case, $2.50 is in- 
vested to secure the same sustenance, the labor in each 
being supposed to be similar. If farming and rearing 
stock is at all desirable as a business pursuit, we are 
at a loss to see wherein we will fail to be benefited 
by the same favorable influences that aid farmers gen- 
erally as a class, 

We need have no fear from a large accumulation of 
stoek, as our land will not be easily overstocked, and 
in times of depression, in place of forcing sales to ob- 
tain relief for |and and purse, we will continue to breed 
with a steady hand, with a firm belief in the saying, 
that it is ‘a long road that bas no turn.” 

With a few words in regard to our system of book- 
keeping, I will close this already too lengthy article. 
We have had prepared two large books, of 600 pages 
each, in ledger style, one of which we denominate a 
‘stock register.”’ The first 300 pages is devoted to 
horse, and the last 300 to cattle stock. We record and 
open an account with every breeding animal,—char- 
ging the animal with amount of purchase, keeping, 

handling, &c.,—upon the opposite page recording the 
pedigree, and giving credit for all produce sold, or the 
value thereof, if transferred to another page and re- 
tained for breeding. In case of such transfer, a simi- 
lar account will be opened with the produce, charging 
it with the sum for which its dam was credited. The 
other book is for ‘‘ records and accounts,” in which is 
recorded our articles of association, duly executed, to- 
gether with other necessary records, from time to titne, 
and the account with the stock farm, and of the mein- 
bers of the company. In the farm accounts we charge 
for moneys invested in the land, and improvements 
from time to time, and for each breeding animal, or 
imp!ement placed upon the land,—together with all 
expenditures whatever,—giving the farm eredit for 
pasturage, crops and stock sold or consumed,—and 
eventually, in closing up the affairs of the company, 
with the worth of the land, stock, and improvements 
at the time of such settlement. G.Spracue. State 
Ag. Rooms, Columbus, Aug. 19, 1856. 
—_p——. 
A Barometer, a Useful Investment for a Farmer. 





The operations on a farm are so much dependent 
upon the state of the weather, prospective as well us 
present, that the ability to foretell, or guess pretty cor- 
rectly, what it is to be, is one of the most useful quali-’ 
fications which a farmer can attain. 
tained to an ability of this kind which is not a little 
surprising, as they are able to foretcll the state of the 


Some have at- 


weather for twelve or twenty-four hours with great ao- 
curacy, mistakes happening in their weather-prophecies 


but very rarely. This ability is not of very frequent | 
occurrence however, the most of men being liable to | 


make wrong guesses and false prophecies. A little 
familiarity with the indications of a barometer would, 
however, enable almost every one to guess very cor- 
rectly at the state of the weather for twelve or twenty- | 
four hours®in advance. Of how great use such an | 
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ability would be, especially in the season of drawing in 
hay and grain, every one can easily form some concep- 
tion. Cases have come to our knowledge in which the in- 
dications of the barometer led to the hurried drawing in 
of hay and grain which would have been deluged with 
rain, had they not been secured just when they were. 
It must be evident that the saving effected in a few 
such cases, in which the indications of this useful in- 
strument have led to the avoidance of considerable 
damage to crops of hay, grain, &c, would be sufficient 
to pay a large percentage en its cost, or might amount 
to more than its original cost. We deem it our duty, 
therefure, to our readers, to recommend an investment 
which is sure to prove profitable, as well as a source of 
much satisfaction independently of all regard to direct 
pecuniary profit. 

If the considerations now presented should not be 
sufficient to induce our readers, or many of them, to 
procure a barometer, they might be more thoroughly 
persuaded of the propriety of so doing by consulting 
the observations on this subject to be found in Stephans’ 
Book of the Farm. 

The cost of a barometer is from $4 9 in plain style, 
to higher prices, according to the style and finish of the 
cases. It would be well if a card or pamphlet giving 
directions in regard to its use, were always to accom- 
pany the instrument. Some months ago we observed 
that a Mr. Woodruff, of Ann Arbor, Mich., gave notice 
that he furnished barometers in plain style at $4.00, 
with a printed card of directions explaining its indica- 
tions and uses. ‘At such a price, or at any price, a 
barometer will yield much more than ten per cent. on 
the money invested init. a. 

—>——— 


Draining and Reclaiming Swamps. 





The following detail of operations in converting a 
worse than useless swamp into a most fertile piece of 
land, was furnished to the N. Y. State Ag. Society, by 
Wa. Jonnson, of Elmwood Farm, near Geneva, and 
will appear in its forth-coming vol. of Transactions. 


B. P. Jounson, Esq., Secretary :—I have on my 
farm about eighteen acres of flat, low land, being a 
sort of a basin for the deposit of the water running 
from a large tract of surre inding lands. The soil isa 
kind of vegetable mold interspersed with clay, with a 
clay subsoil. Ten years ago I purchased the farm on 
which I now reside. At that time this piece waa over- 
grown with small trees, bushes, willows, bog-grass, &c., 
presenting a most unsightly appearance, and waa con- 
sidered almost a nuisance; in fact it was known and 
pointed out as the swamp. The spring after I came 
in possession of it I cut down all the trees and burhes, 
burned them, together with a large quantity of old 
logs, tree tops, &c., then dug an open ditch two and a 
half feet deep throngh the lowest part of it, which car- 
ried off a conisderable portion of the surface water, 
and was really a great improvement, but was not 
what the land required, (nor what I intended to do as 
soon as more pressing improvements were disposed of,) 
it being a rough uneven piece, full of holes, with a 
close tenacious subsoil, the water standing in the low 
places a considerable portion of the year, and of course 
too wet to be tilled with any success. Last spring I 
commenced the work of underdraining it in earnest, 
by cutting a ditch along the east and lowest side of the 
lot for a main drain, thirty inches deep, to be laid 
with sixinch tile. I then commenced on the north and 
lowest end of the lot with the cross drains, making 
them about thirty-two feet apart, (varying them a lit- 
tlé according to the situation of the surface,) nearly at 
right angles with and entering into the main drain. 

Now forthe result—as the drains progressed the 
water began to disappear from the surface, and within 
about one week after the drains were dug, the water 
entirely disappeared from the lowest places. The ef- 
fect was striking and remarkable to every one who wit- 
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nessed it. That portion through which the drains had 
been cut being entirely dry, whilst the other portion 
immediately adjoining, was literally soaked in water, 
and as fast as the drains progressed the water would 
as rapidly disappear. The experiment has proved en- 
tirely satisfactory, and I have already plowed about 
one-third of the lot, and intend to plant the whole of 
it to corn next spring; in fact I expect after it shall 
have been thoroughly tilled it will be one of the driest 
lots on the farm, and if the season proves favorable, 1 
have no doubt that the corn crop will tell well next 
year. 

The actual amount expended in draining the nine 
acres described above, is $234.20, showing the whole 
expense to be about $26 per acre, the items of which 
ate given below: 


To diggiug 630 rods of drain, at 12¢,...... sesecees B79 GO 

do 42 rods main drain, at 14¢..........00 5 $8 

To 588 six inch tile, at BIS per 1.000, .......... 10 50 

1. 650 two inch pipe tile, at $12 50 per 1,000,. 21 00 

7,560 one and a half inch pipe ule, $9 per t. 000, 68 04 

To drawing. 583 six inch tile, ........ccseccsecss 2 00 

do 1,680 two ineh pipe eee eee Pe es 2 St 

do 7.560 one and a half inch pipe tile, . 11 00 

To 400 feet of lumber for bottom of main drain ... 4 00 
levelling bottom and laying tile, 672 reds at 2c. 

Le RAIL ee are) Be ovens peereaas 13 44 

filling same, 3c, per rod,.......eeeeeeee ssceces | S098 


$234 20 

The cost per rod of the different sized drains, with 

the items, are given below—the difference in the cost 

being chiefly the difference between the price of large 
or small tile, viz: 


Five hundred and eighty-eight six inch tile,........ $19 58 
Digging forty-two rods, Ide. per rod,.......-.. . 5 se 
PINE CY  BOPID, 6. 5 ois nce cc0c lave scenes 210 
NG ons dcdciie <diavas son hb eaniarnetenatns 2 00 
Lumber for botiom, ........... Sobdedbwngeeteeees 1 00 
Total expense, (or 58} cts. per rod.) .......eeee ees $24 56 


Two inch Tile. 
One thousand six hundred and eighty 2 inch tile, at 








$12.50 per thousand,..........006. ciedeaaektas was $21 00 
De PS Foo bo bis 6 cbs acdedce veweeees 1440 
Laying and covermg tile, 5¢., ....cc.cccececceeees 6 00 
Drawing tile, $2 50, ...... seeeee ee baeewer 2 50 
Tete, (00 SERS POE FOG,) x 0-00.00:009:00<0609088 cooe $43 90 


One and a half iach Tile. 
Seven thousand five hundred «aid sixty 1} inch tile at 


SEITE ES SESE EPP ROE e £68 04 
Digging SIO vos, at SISc., .......ssvcsescces oeseue 61 20 
Laying and Covering 5aMe,......eeee evens cree ~~ Se 
RPO 6.660 65556 Adscineee tin ttdadoe » 11:60 
Total, (or about 82h. 8 eee en $165 74 


Thus I have given a correct history of the above, 
hoping that it may be the means of inducing my broth- 
er farmers to improve some of the waste places on their 
farms which are now entirely worthless, and when thus 
improved are the most valuable part of their farms, 
and would by thus doing add many valuable acres to 
their farms. 

I have endeavored to give the facts distinctly, and 
in such form that I hope you will be able to understand 
them. WuiLLiaAm JoHNson. 

—>— 


Importance of Good Tools. 





Messrs. Epitors—I wish to say a few words on the 
importance of huving my brother farmers use good 
tools. It is perfect folly for any person to continue to 
use a tool after it isso worn as to be wholly unfit to 
work with, yet farmers as a class, merit more censure 
in that respect than any other class of laborers, and it 
would seem as if there could be no excuse for any one 
that persists in such a course, while we have an abun- 
dance of the best of all kinds of tools, adapted to 


every kind of farm work. I have been prompted to 
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say a few words on this subject, in consequence of hav- 
ing seen a wealthy farmer who has a large farm, and 
money at interest, and living within two miles ef the 
city of New-Haven, mending up his old crotch harrow 
and putting in new wooden teeth where the old ones 
had rotted off. I have seen men continue to use old 
fashioned and worn out tools for fear, as they say, that 
they are going to be humbugged with something that 
is made to sell. 

Now then, the men that make agricultural tools, are 
welcome to humbug me in the shape of selling me a 
Geddes harrow, instead of using one with wooden 
teeth, or selling me anew hoe, or shovel, or fork in 
preference to using old and worn-out ones. I would have 
every farmer make as many of his own farm fixtures 
as practicable, and when he gets new ones don’t spoil 
the purchase by withholding an extra shilling or dol- 
lar, for one good too} is worth a dozen poor ones. 

Have a place for your tools, and see, when they are 
brought in from the field, that they are clean from dirt 
and kept bright, for every one knows that has tried it, 
that it is poor business to use eld rusty shovels and 
hoes. I have heard many a one say they should pur- 
chase better tools were it not for fear their help would 
break them the first time they use them. So they wi!) 
buy some cheap and inferior artiele, expecting to have 
it broken, and they are rarely disappointed. I have 
found by experience, that it is altogether cheaper to 
furnish help with good tools. My help do more work, 
besides they take a pride in keeping them in good 
order. 

Perhaps I have said more than was called for on this 
subject, but I would have those engaged in agriculture 
alive to the improvements of the age, and have them 
show to the world that our calling is one of the noblest 
occupations that engage the attention of man. L. A. 
Brown. West Haven, Ct. 

——— 
A New Washing Machine. 

Messrs. Epitorns—As I ain housed by the rain, I 
will reply to an article in your issue of the 5th of June, 
relative to washing clothes; not in proposing a new 
theory, but by informing your correspondent of a new 
machi_e for applying the best of all chemicals, “soap 
and water.” to clothes washing. -I refer to Clement & 
Willie’s washer, patented a few months since. This 
machine does its work well, quickly and easily ; and is 
simple, durable, and cheap—costing not more than the 
one you describe. I have used it, and do not hesitate 
to recommend it highly. My neighbors, who have 
used it, and also one like that recommended in the 
Country GENTLEMAN, very much prefer Clement & 
Willie’s. 

The machine is an oblong square tub, with a con- 
cave, stationary rub board (not chafe board), and a 
convex vibraling rubber just fitting the eoncave. By 
placing an end or corner of the piece to be washed be- 
tween the stationary and vibrating rubbers, it is drawn 
through between them, by the working of the machine, 
in the most natural, easy and expeditious manner im- 
aginable’ A newspaper ean be washed several times 
without being torn. B. Frank. Stevens. Barnet, 
Ve. —> 

Gapes in Chickens. 

A Ohio correspondent gives the following remedy : 
“ Feed little or none on corn-dough—but feed plenti- 
fully on cheese made of lobbed milk or clabber, erums 
of wheat and corn-bread. We also keep clabber in a 
trough always within reacb of the young chickens. 
This we believe has been a perfect remedy in our hands 
for gapes, for the past seventeen years.” * 
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Bones as a Manure. 





Messrs. Eprtors—So much has been published 
within the past few years on bones, phosphates, and 
super-phosphates, that it would seem the subject had 
become threadbare, and that nothing new could be 
written, and that every farmer was fully apprized of 
their manurial value. But one need not take a very 
extensive ramble among our farmers, to ascertain the 
fact, that but very few of them either save or collect 
what old bones are readily within their reach, or that 
might be cheaply purchased in many country towns at 
the slaughter-houses, tanneries, and soap-boilers; and 
some, who are aware of their value as manure, neg- 
lect them from their indestructible nature, when used 
in their natural state, and the difficulty of disintegra- 
ting or dissolving them, so as to realize any immediate 
benefit from their application to their crops. The more 
finely bone manure is comminuted, the more speedy 
its action; but when only coarsely broken by the 
sledge, or other heavy hammer, and the land heavily 
dressed with the broken bones—at the rate of 150 
bushels per acre—I have found them a most efficient 
and durable dressing for the land—in durability ex- 


ceeding any other material used. 

From geological discoveries in different portions of 
the world, and more recent discoveries in the territory 
of Nebraska, it would seem that bones are more last- 
ing and indestructible in their nature or composition, 
when long exposed to the action of moisture, atmos- 
pherical or other decomposing agencies, than any 
other organized structures, whether animal or vege- 
table. 

In the territory of Nebraska there is an extensive 
district, some thirty miles wide and about ninety in 
length, in which there is strewn, in the greatest pro- 
fusion, organic relics of extinct and remarkable races 
of animals that once roamed over Nebraska, in bygone 
ages, long prior to the existence of the mammoth or 
mastodon. 

But it is not the object here to describe the forms, 
sizes, or peculiarities of these extinct races of animals, 
differing as they do from any previously discovered 
fossil remains, or of living species of animals; but 
rather to say something of the present condition of 
these bones that have so long been exposed to all the 
changing seasons for thousands upon thousands of 
years. And yet these dry bones of old, says Dr. Owen, 
‘‘are still in such a perfect condition, and present so 
fresh an appearance, that the light is reflected back 
from the enameled surface of the teeth with as much 
brilliancy as from highly polished steel. Were it not 
fur their ponderous character, and their strange physi- 
ognomy, one might well suppose them to be the bones 
of recent animals, which had been bleached for a 
season.” 

From well established data, geologists say that at the 
time these extinct animals swarmed in such vast num- 
bers in Nebraska, the configuration of our continent 
was very different from what it now is. Europe and 
Asia were then in fact, no continents at all, being only 
represented by a few islands scattered over a wide ex- 
panse of ocean. The Atlantic seaboard of the United 
States, back to the mountain ranges, and up the val- 
ley of the Mississippi as high as Vicksburg, was yet 
underwater. Says Dr. Owen (from the data referred 
to,) ‘the geologist is able to prove, as satisfactorily 
as can be a mathematical problem, that at the time 
these fossil mammalia of Nebraska lived, the ocean 
ebbed and flowed over Switzerland, including the pre- 
sent site of the Alps, whose highest summits then only 
reached above its surface, constituting a small archi- 
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pelago of a few distant islands in the great expanse of 
the Tertiary sea.” 

If the above statements are reliable facts, and 
doubtless they are, who can enumerate the days and 
months that have elapsed since these skeletons were 
clothed in flesh? Estimating the time by ‘years, the 
numbers would be immeasurably great, utterly beyond 
the grasp of the human mind—and yet the enamel of 
the teeth is as perfect as when alive, and most of the 
bones are.in a relatively good state of preservation. 
A nearly entire skeleton of one was discovered, which 
measured, as it lay imbedded, eighteen feet in length, 
and nine feet in height. 

The American continent, from Bherring’s Straits 
north, through all the intermediate countries to South- 
ern Patagonia, was once inhabited with huge but now 
extinct animals, monstrous in size, for the largest of 
the present races of our animals are but pigmies com- 
pared with them. The greater number, if not all 
these extinct quadrupeds, lived at a late period of the 
‘world’s history,” and long after the unique animals 
of Nebraska had ceased ¢o be. For since the mam- 
moth and mastodon lived, no very great change in the 
form of the land can have taken place. Andit further 
appears from the character of the fossil remains in 
Europe, Asia, Australia, and in North and South 
America, that those conditions which favor the life 
of the larger quadrupeds, were lately, geologicaily 
speaking, co-extensive with the world. What those 
conditions were, no one can tell; though, doubtless, 
one of them was a much warmer and more equable 
temperature than we now have. 

In North America we know they lived subsequenily 
to the bolder or drift epoch—and yet they might have 
lived and died before man was created. At any rate, 
they had ceased to live long before this country was 
settled by Europeans, as at that time the Indians had 
no reliable tradition concerning them. Many of the 
bones of these extinct animals are remarkably fresh 
in their appearance; yet, however recent they may 
appear to the eye, these bones have, in fact, lain for 
more than two hundred years in the situations where 
they have been found, some on the surface of the 
ground, others beneath it, and in ponds of water; and 
if they could remain so slightly changed for that period, 
we do not see why they may not so have continued for 
ten, twenty, thirty, or more centuries. The bones of 
the mammoth, as found, are in their natural state— 
not mineralized. 

A few years since I spent several days in Boston. 
While I was there, Dr. C. T. JAcKSoNn extracted from 
one of these ancient bones (by pulverizing and boiling,) 
nearly a wine-glass full of glue, apparently as strong 
and fresh as if it had been extracted from the bone of 
an ox just slaughtered. 


A portion of the soil in an arable district of Sweden, 
which, from time immemorial, had grown excellent 
crops of wheat without manure, was found by the 
chemist, Berzelius, to contain minute fragments of 
bones, capable upon boiling with water, of yielding a 
weak solution of gelatine (glue.) It was concluded, 
therefore, that the spot had been an ancient battle- 
field, and its prolonged fertility was due to the bones 
of old time buried in it, and still tosome extent unde- 
composed. As there was no tradition or history of the 
battle, undoubtedly it was fought long before that of 
Bannock-Burn, or Flodden Field—perhaps contempo- 
rary with that of Thermopylae, and yet the gelatine of 
the bone undecomposed, although the land has been 
annually cropped with wheat from time immemorial. 

In the Rural N. Yorker of Feb. 24, 1855, there is 
published an articie on the ‘ Lasting Effect of Bones ;”’ 
the writer says :— 


‘*We know of a field in an adjoining county that has 
been cropped for thirty years, and is now in a high 
state of fertility. The surrounding fields are nothing 
like it, and with similar cultivation would by this time 
have been utterly impoverished. The former is the 









































site of an old Indian burying ground, and when the 
country was first settled, was indented with graves 
within six feet of each other,all over its surface. The 
dead were buried in a sitting posture, not over two feet 
below the surface, and the writer, when a boy, filled 
his pockets many a time with beads and arrow-beads, 
turned up by the desecruting plowshare. The half de- 
cayed bones of the aborigines are this day to be seen 
mingled with the soil, and, sad as it ay seem, furnish 
food to successive crops of grain and grass. If the 
soil at any time gave signs of impoverishment, the oc- 
cupant merely ran the plowshare a few inches deeper, 
and turned upa few more Indians! The melancholy 
truth cannot be gainsayed, thut the ashes of a former 
race of men are to this day enriching many of our 
fields, and the fact is thereby established, that animal 
remains, and especially bones, are of lasting benefit 
as an element of fertility.” 

Within the past twenty years I have experimented 
much with bones for manure; but have found much 
difficulty in reducing them to a fine state, so as to ren- 
der them more immediately available. Some years 
ago I boiled a few bushels in a strong lye of sulphate 
of potash. Two hours boiling would reduce horn-piths 
toa pulp. Large solid bones required boiling an hour 
or two longer. In boiling in sulphate of potash, I 
think there was not so much loss of the ammonia, 2s 
it probably was fixed by the sulphuric acid, forming 
sulphate of ammonia. Afterwards I boiled a quantity 
of bones in strong caustic lye. ‘This process drove off 
the ammonia, filling the house from cellar to garret 
with an odor of ammonia, as powerful as that of the 
hold of a guano ship. As far as the organic portion 
of the bones was concerned (in this process) they might 
about as well have been burned. 

Several years ago I burned a-cartload of horn-piths 
and other bones. After being burned they were easily 
pulverized. A few days before using them, they were 
mixed with damp unleached ashes. By the process of 
burning, probably, I suffered a loss of one-half the 
manurial value of the bones. 

A year ago last spring I purchased at a tannery, 
three large cart loads of horn-piths (for which I paid 
$5.) About half a cart load of the piths were cut and 
broken with an axe. They were boiled in water for 
an hour or two, and then composted—first, a layer of 
swamp-muck, then alayer of ‘ boiling hot bones”’ and 
ashes—-so on till the heap was completed—being about 
two cart loads. The boiler would hold about four 
bushels; each time the bones were taken from the 
boiler, the hot water was thrown on to the compost 
heap. In this situation the mass remained from June 
till October, when it was carted on to wheat stubble, 
and applied in about the same quantity as was good 
manure fromunder my dung shed. The land was soon 
plowed. In May last, the land was again manured 
and plowed, and planted with corn. The portion of 
the field which received the two loads of compost, is 
decidedly the best, though the whole field is a number 
one piece of corn. It was, however, much injured 
some ten days ago, by the wind and rain—the out- 
skirts of a terrific hail storm that passed just north 
of my place. Some of the piths, when carted out last 
fall, were as sound as when on the cattle’s head—others 
were easily crushed in the hand. I presume the boil- 
ing dissolved much of the gelatine, and another por- 
tion was decomposed in the compost heap, thus forming 
a good amount of ammonia—both “ actual and poten- 
tial.’ This was readily soluble, immediately availa- 
ble to the plants—which caused them to throw out 
from sixteen to twenty suckers from each hill, with 
leaves and ears to correspond. 

Last winter I tried to disintegrate half a cart load 
of pits in fermenting horse manure, as recommended 
by Dr. Gipss. The bones and manure were placed in 
alternate layers. In the spring, found the piths sound 
and fresh, and the manure badly firefanged ; perhaps 
if they had been boiled, or soaked in water for a few 
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days previous to placing them in the manure, the ex- 
periment would have been more favorable. 

In May last I planted a piece of inverted sward 
land with potatoes—used none other than concentrated 
manures—two rows with guano—hen-dung—an arti- 
ficially prepared manure from old boots, shoes and 
seraps of leather—a horn-pith to each hill—tounges 
and sounds, &c., &c. The rows having a horn-pith to 
each hill, now, are altogether the best—I mean the 
tops. The difference can be seen nearly half a mile. 
If the potatoes turn out in proportion to the tops, horn- 
piths will prove a most valuable manure for the potato 
crop. I presume the same piths may be used for that 
purpose for twenty or thirty years, and then be most as 
good as new. I cannot tell what the ‘“tounges and 
sounds”’ would have done, for about the time the pota- 
toes were coming up, all the dogs for two miles round 
congregated in my potato patch, and dug up every 
hill, root and branch, where the fish manure was ap- 
plied. 

Some ten years ago, a bone-button manufacturer 
sent me several barrels of bone saw-dust to experiment 
with. <A tauble-spoonfull of the fine dust to the hill, at 
the time of planting my potatocs, just doubled the 
crop. A bushel of potatoes, where the bone was ap- 
plied, could be dug as quickly as half a bushel could 
be in the rows that had none. 


In the spring of 1837, I applied to a piece of land, 
that the previous year was planted with Swedish tur- 
nip, at the rate of 150 bushels of broken bones per 
acre. They were plowed in deeply, and the land was 
sown with five pounds of Lucern (French clover.) In 
the course of three years the other grasses eradicated 
the lucern; but the other grasses produced at the rate 
of three tons of hay per acre for several years. Then 
the ground was plowed, and sown with wheat and tall- 
meadow out grass seed, (and by the way, I will here 
just give it as my humble opinion, that the out grass 
is unworthy of cultivation, either for hay or pasture.) 
I had « fair crop of wheat, and for several years the 
oat grass stood, when headed out, at least five feet 
high, and as handsome as a field of grain. But, Mr. 
Editor, you and I have lived long enough to know that 
Appearances are sometimes deceptive, and this was the 
case with the oat grass. 

In the spring of 1853, I carted on to this oat grass 
strip of land, and also a strip each side it, at the rate 
of twenty-five cart loads of green manure, taken from 
under my dung shed. This was evenly spread, and 
with a good plow turned under to the depth of six to 
eight inches, rolled, harrowed, and planted with pota- 
toes—a very good crop, but the boned portion altogether 
the best. In the spring of 1854, the ground was pre- 
pared for sowing by the use of the cultivator and har- 
row—sown with oats and clover seed—a very dry sea- 
son. The oats were good on the boned part of the 
field; the other portions very light. The first of Sep- 
tember, after the oats were off, the whole was alike 
manured, and sown with the white flint winter wheat. 
The land being rather flat and wet, it was thrown into 
ridges. The result was, that but very little of it was 
winter killed, and I had a prime crop, especially that 
upon the boned part; this, at harvest, stood upon an 
average four and a half feet high, having neither 
midge, rust, or mildew. It was my intention to have 
underdrained the land last autumn, but other labors 
prevented. On that portion of the field that received 
the bones seventeen years ago, there was this year a 
most luxuriant crop of red clover and honeysuckle, 
while on the strips each side, it was mostly sorrel, with 
here and there a straggling bunch of clover. The 
great difference in the crops on the different parts of 
the land, is unquestionably due to the heavy dressing 
of broken bone put on seventeen years ago—and seven- 
teen years hence their lasting and beneficial action 
will doubtless be plainly seen. 

From the facts adduced in this paper, I think it must 
be for the interest of every farmer to collect all the 
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bones within his reach. If they could be ground, or 
made into super-phosphate, they would act more 
speedily ; but in the absence of bone-mills and sul- 
phuric acid, they are richly worth saving. Break them 
up as fine as you can with an old axe, and apply them 
to a loamy soil, and you will be manuring your land 
for yourself, children; and grand- children, if they are 
wise enough to keep the old family homestead. 

But in addition to an increase of crops, by the use 
of bone manure, there is another important considera- 
tion connected with this subject, viz: the health and 
thrift of our cattle. For lack of phosphates in the 
grasses of the pastures and mowing fields of a large 
portion of the old and long grazed and cultivated 
farms of New-England, our cattle are afflicted with 
the ‘‘ bone disease.” Atsome future time I may have 
something to say upon this subject through the columns 
of the Country Gentleman. Levi Bartierr. War- 
ner, N. H., Aug. 20th, 1856. 

—-— 


Good Roads—Ruts—IV. 





If water, with its frost, its mud, its swine-holes, its 
dislocations and evil consequences, is the chief fue to 
good roads in our rural districts, and even on our great 
thoroughfares, it is not the only one. Indeed they may 
be classed as ordinary and incidental. 

Of the former, water is the first; and next to it, I 
would name ruts; resulting from a blind and se!fish 
manner of driving; especially in reference to heavily 
loaded wagons or teams, or any heavy going machines 
on wheels. 

When I first traveled on roads in England, April 30, 
1833, as I well remember, from Portsmouthto London, 
70 or 80 miles, in one day, it seemed to be indeed the 
poetry of traveling; and a splendid progress, terminal 
with a fitting climax, in the renowned and great me- 
tropolis of England. 

_ Our easy stages of ten miles, more or less—not much 
varying, were run each in one hour. We rode outside, 
and so enjoyed the scenery, so new, so various, so pe- 
culiar; art and nature everywhere blending in the 
landscape ; and all nature, just vivifying from the ri- 
gidity of winter, was swelling into renovated life and 
beauty. But one thing struck us; we saw it, we felt 
it all the time—the glory of the roads! Brother Jon- 
athan must own it; to the honor of his own venerable 
grandsire, Sir John Taurus, Bart., that he never saw 
such roads before! Never—they were so fine; it was 
such music to roll over them. Not a stone on the sur- 
face, nor a gulley, nor a pig-hole, nor a rut. It was 
all one archiform and perfect surface, showing science 
in its effects and utilities ; inferring the highest civili- 
zation, and bespeaking respect for the country that 
hus the skill, the thought, the wealth, the power, and 
all the means, to make and keep such admirable roads. 


I inquired the reason, of the guard or the driver, 
and was told as follows : We are required to avoid 
ruts and at all events neverto make them. Hence one 
never goes where others have lately gone; and the re- 
sult is—norut is made! We reflect not only that oth- 
ers are to come after us, but that ourselves are to use 
the road again, probably; and hence we feel an inter- 
est, and an honor, and a pleasure, in leaving it at least 
no worse for the wear, when we use it. On the contra- 
ry, it becomes impacted and improved, rather than in- 
jured, by the drive of any man of sense and tact that 
wheels over it. He also remarked that some poor old 
people, and sometimes children, were kept employed 
in migration over it, to remove every stone, stick, and 
other incumbrance, ‘and so preserve it emooth and reg- 
ular, ag well as neat and clean, fit for the chariots of 
nobility, as well as the post-chaises and pleasure drives 
of the commonality of England. 

Where no care or thought is bestowed on the sub- 
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ject, it is no wonder that we democrats have the worst 
of it, with our rough, ugly, disagreeable roads; main- | 
ly because we have no time and no thought, no toil | 
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and no expense, to bestow on the subject. Shall I 
praise you in this? I praise you not, fellow citizens. 
It is time—after the election, to take this topic into 
our consideration, since there is need enough of it! 
As good fences are said to make good neighbors, so 
good roads improve the appearance and the character 
of the neighborhood, are favorable to kind and happy 
intercourse, and even augment the value of acres, 
houses, and the people that live near them. Rusticus.. 
—— 


The Cashmere Shawl Goat. 





Messrs. Epitors—In the August No. of the Cul- 
tivator, I read the article of Mr. R. ALLEN of Ten- 
nessee, on the ‘‘ Cashmere Shawl Goat.” On this sub- 
ject I am desirous of more reliable information ; and as 
editors are bound to know everything, application is 


hereby made to you fur it. 

I have been examining the “ Encyclopeedias”’ and 
“ Dictionaries of Arts’’ for information touching goats 
and shawls. I find therein, if I understand what I 
read, that the Cashmere shawls that are made in the 
east and bear so high a price, are made of the zool of 
the Thibet goat—that it is a fine wool or fur that grows 
next the skin, under a coat of long coarse hair; and 
that the fleece, after the hair is combed out, amounts 
to a pound or a pound and a quarter or half—which 
fleece, small as it is, is not represented in any of the 
books I have seen, as ever bearing the fabulous price 
of eight or ten dollars a pound. As far as I have been 
able to refer to authorities, I have heard of no wool 
bringing that price out of the United States. 

The French people are said to have imported the 
Thibet goat, and manufactured what are ealled 
French Cashmeres, but I see no account of eight or 
ten dollar wool in France. 

The few Cashmere shawls I have seen are evidently 
made of wool—a fine felting wool, and not hair. 

I read in the books, and see the pictures of a goat 
called ‘‘ Angora,’ which answers very perfectly to the 
qualities and appearance of Dr. Davis’ ‘ Cashmere” 
goat. (By-the-by I can find no account of a goat in 
the books called ‘‘Cashmere.’”’) The Angora goat 
produces a long, white, beautiful silky hair, (but no 
wool at all,) of which camblet and Angora shawls are 
made. But I apprehend a high priced ‘ Turkish 
Cashmere shawl’? has never been made of such ma- 
terial. 

Dr. Davis, in his communication to the Patent 
Office Department for the year 1853, says those ani- 
mals may be obtained in Asia for from four to six 
dollars a head on the spot, and that they yield a fleece 
of from four to four and a half pounds—lI suppose an- 
nually, though he does not say so. Now, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, if they can be had in or about Angora for from 
four to six dollars, and their fleeces of four or four and 
a half pounds, are worth in the English or French 
market, eight or ten dollars a pound, is it not strange ? 
If they can be bought in Asia Minor for four to six 
dollars, and sold in Tennessee at $1000, is it not pass- 
ing strange that there should be but one importation, 
and that a small one, in ten years ? 

Pulling the wool in place of shearing, is another 
strange procedure it seems to me. 

I am sorry Mr. Allen does not name the New- York 
house that has engaged the Tennessee fleece at eight 
dollars and a half a pound, for then [ could have in- 
quired of that house for further information on the 
subject. 

This is a very interesting and highly important mat- 
ter, and I hope you will as early as convenient, give 
us through the Cultivator, full and satisfactory infor- 
mation. Partieularly I should be glad to know how 
long the people of Paisley in Scotland, have been ma- 
nufacturing high priced Turkish Cashmere shawls out 
of Angora goat hair. AGRICOLA. Greenville C. H., 
S.C. 
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(Fruit Growers’ Society of Eastern New-York. 


An esteemed correspondent at Ilion, Herkimer coun- 
ty, N. Y., suggests the organization of a society for the 
purpose of bringing the Fruit Growers aud amateurs 
of the eastern portion of the state ‘‘ within speaking 
distance of each other.” He remarks, “ The country 
all around us, seems to be enjoying itself with socie- 
ties of a pomological character. The western portion 
of the state has declared itself free and independent, 
and great success has been the result. Now, why 
cannot the eastern portion orgamze a society of a simi- 


lar character? We have a large territory well adapt- 
ed, and well filled with the right kind of material to 
support a society of this character. There are a large 
number of fruit growers among us, and many might 
be so who are not. The section of country bordering 
on the Hudson abounds in plentiful support, of a good 
quantity and good quality.” 

We entirely approve of the suggestion of our corres- 
pondent; and the only requisite for success is for a few 
prominent and energetic fruit growers to get together, 
digest a plan for organization, fix on a time and place 
for the first meeting, and publish the call extensively. 
There is no question that a determined action of this 
charactor, would bring together many interested culti- 
vators, and that the organization could then be per- 
fected, and a society formed. Albany would be a con- 
venient and central place, and if not thought best to 
act immediately, the first month in next year would be 
a suitable time for appointing the first meeting. The 
success of the enterprise will depend wholly on the en- 
ergy, zeal and perseverence, of a very few of the lead- 
ing supporters of the enterprize—the rest will only 
follow. onciiiagen 


Ellwanger & Barry’s Nursery. 








At a reegnt visit at this celebrated three hundred- 
acre nursery, we saw as usual much to interest the 
fruit grower. Their collection of bearing plum trees 
is the finest we have ever met with. One of the pro- 
prietors had examined on the day of our visit no less 
than sixty varieties at maturity. Seventy sorts were 
in fruit. Most of these were young trees set out 
only four and five years, growing rapidly and bearing 
fine specimens. A large number were older, and 


among these we observed a tree of the Bradshaw, 
which was itself worth a journey to see. It has stood 
about seven years, was now a pyramid about eight feet 
high, and loaded from top to bottom with a profusion 
of large, showy, reddish purple fruit, of which there 
could not be less than a bushel on the tree. Among 
the newer varieties the.Caledonia and the McLaughlin 
were found to be of excellent quality. The latter, if 
uniformly as good, is destined to take the highest rank 
among the American varieties. It has the round full 
form, and the rich netted green skin, and the sweet 
and delicious flavor which distinguishes the Green 
Gage, to which it is scarcely if any inferior in quality. 

The crop of plums was saved from the curculio, by 
the mode noticed a few weeks since, which consists 
simply of beating the surface of the ground beneath 
the trees smooth and hard, and then daily sweeping up 
the fallen punctured fruit. This remedy is quite simi- 
lar in its nature to that of turning in swine and poul- 
try, being merely the removal and destruction of the 
young insects. The result in this instance showed its 
entire efficiency. 

Their collection of bearing dwarf pear trees, con- 
sisting of several thousand, did not present such full 
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crops as last year, yet many of them were loaded. 
Two rows of the Virgalieu, about eight years old, ina |! 
very thrifty growing state, furnished a decisive proof 
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Many 
They were 
pruned once a year in spring, the labor of which was 
trifling, and the cultivation they received was not pro- 
bably more than every good farmer and gardner be- 


of the success of dwarfs, when well cultivated. 
of them were bending under large crops. 


stows upon his hoed crops. Last year, a half acre of 
dwarf Virgalieus, four years from the bud, bore sixty 
bushels of excellent fruit, such as would sell readily on 
the ground for ten dollars per barrel—which would be 
at the rate of abut five hundred dollars per acre—a 
fair beginning for such young bearers. 

A brief visit allowed only the examination of their 
home grounds, (which consist of about eighty-five 
acres,) most of which are occupied with ornamentals 
and the smaller fruits. A single block of two acres of 
roses, a large portion of them remontants in bloom, 
presented a beautiful appearance. There are about 
seven acres in all devoted to roses. One acre was oc- 
cupied with dahlias. Three acres were closely plant- 
ed with currants, of which there must have been, ac- 
cording to an estimate made on the spot, over 200,000 
bushes. Nearly an acre were the White Grape Cur~ 
rant, the finest white variety. 

The fruit-tree department of this establishment 
mostly occupies two large nurseries a mile or two dis- 
tant, which also contains most of the hardy evergreens, 
among which are about half a million trees of the 
Norway Spruce, from one to six feet high 

A want of time did not admit a visit to the exten- 
sive nurseries of A. Frost & Co., in the same neigh- 
borhood, but we intend on a future occasion to furnish 
our readers with a full notice of them. 


Foreren AcricutruraL Items —The Registrar 
General of Ireland has addressed a circular to each 
county surveyor, recommending that ‘‘a special cove- 
nant be introduced into all the read contracts requiring 
the destruction of weeds on the sides of highways.”’-—— 
The Irish Farmers’ Gazette states that washing in 
water that potatoes have been boiled in, destroys fleas 
on dogs or other animals The North British Agri- 
culturist justly finds some fault with the Royal Ag. 
Society management, because agricultural and other 
editors are allowed no view of the shows, except in 
common with the outside public. Three steam plows 
have been exhibited, one to go on a portable railway 
of its own, the ‘first in the order of merit,’’? but open 
to objection for not keeping its nine plow-shares in 
operation—the other two to work with windlasses. 
In France, in 1852, the value of the alcohol distilled 
from beet-root was $100,000—in 1855 it had increased 
to $10,000,000. A numberof French cattle were on 
exhibition at the Chelmsford Royal Ag. Socicty’s show 
—said to be the first time this has ever been the case. 
In Scotland the wheat promises to be a large crop, 
and has not yet suffered from the late rains. Barley 
also promises well. Oats on the high undrained lands 
have suffered greatly from the wet.—~In Ireland, 
high winds accompanied with weather unusually cold 
for midsummer, had done some injury to the wheat, 
flax and potato crops, but it was hoped that the yield 
would be a full average, with an early change to finer 
and warmer weather.—Everything in France ‘ augurs 
a harvest superior to that of an average year. The 
prospects of the vintage are reassuring.’”’——-Recent 
rains had done some injury to crops in England, but 
they promise to be on the whole most abundant,— 
wheat, barley, oats, beans, peas, turnips and potatoes 
all looking well. At the recent meeting at Mr. 
Mechi’s farm, Tiptree Hall, there was exhibited bread 
made of flour and mangel-wurvel in equal parts. It 
is calculated that, if the wurzel be properly grown, it 
will reduce the price of bread one-half. 























DEATH OF A CELEBRATED Horse.—The Spirit of 
Times announces the death, last week Tuesday, of the 
imported horse ‘Trustee,’ the sire of the renowned 
mare ‘ Fashion’ and several other remarkable trotters. 
He had reached the advanced age of 27 years. 
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Mice-Gnawed Trees. 





The remedy of connecting the upper and lower por- 
tions of the bark of fruit trees, separated by the gnaw- 
ing of mice, has been known, published and practiced 
for many years, although recently described in some 
of the papers as new. We have, however, recently 
witnessed a mode of applying this remedy, adopted by 
8. M. Wooprurr, of Canandaigua, N. Y., which is so 
simple, easy and efficient, that we think it worthy of 
being placed before our readers for future use. About 
seventy of his fine young bearing trees had been com- 
pletely girdled, some of them for the length of nearly 
a foot, and this remedy has saved nearly all of them. 

A number of young shoots or portions of the branch- 
es of apple trees are first provided, 
and, as they are wanted, are shar- 
pened in the form of a wedge at each 
end, being long enough to connect 











fit 
if 






\ 

AY) a the upper and lower portions of the 

wa cal ~~ 

greet ¢.< bark, separated by gnawing. A chis- 
No. 1. el, the breadth of which is about 


equal to the diameter of the shoots, is then driven into 
the bark, (say half an inch from the gnawed edge,) 
both above and below, and the prepared or sharpened 
shoot is then firmly pressed at each end into the cut 
made by the chisel. This is easily done by first bend- 
ing the shoot outwards at the middle, so as to allow 
each end to enter, and then crowding 
The place must be then 
well waxed. The edve of the chisel 





it in again. 





must be placed so as to make a hori- 
zontal line in the bark, and then be 





bY driven nearly vertically upwards or 
<A fee ME downwards for the upper or lower 
No . parts of the bark. When the shoot 

is placed in the cut thus made, some portion of the line 
between the bark and the wood in both tree and shoot, 
must necessarily coincide, and as a consequence, the 
two parts almost invariably adhere and 
grow together—there is scarcely ever a 
failure. Fig. 1, represents a girdled 
tree; Fig. 2, the same with the shoots 
inserted; and Fig. 3, is an enlarged sec- 
tion, showing the position of the shar- 
pened end of the shoot when in its place. 
The great advantage of this mode con- 
sists in the rapidity with which the work 
may be done, and the difficulty of dis- 
placing or knocking out these shoots 
There should always be a few stout 


x 








pai 
No. 2, 
when once in. 
stakes driven around each tree, to keep off plows har- 
rows or cultivators, which might otherwise strike the 


tree and loosen these shoots. 
(he shoots used were about one-fourth to one-half 
an inch in diameter when applied, and they had alrea- 











dy tripled their original size. Probably larger ones 
would be better, and the more numerous they are 
the greater will be the security, and the sooner they 


will grow and unite in one solid trunk. 
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Seeding Lawns. 


Messrs. Epitors—I have a fine lawn of five acres, 
in the center of it about, stands a house, wood shed, 
grape arbor, &c. Being covered with young fruit and 
ornamental trees, carriage paths and flower beds, I am 
not disposed to plough it up, although it needs it badly, 
as in many places grass has given place almost entirely 
to weeds. What I want is information how to make 
the bare places green with grass again, without the 
aid of the plow and the use of barn-yard manure, 
which I have not got, nor is it easily obtained in my 
Vicinity. What kind of seed, when, how, and what 
artificial fertilizer shall be used? The soil is mellow, 
and during the past season has yielded per acre, two 
tons of excellent hay. Will some of your experi- 
enced subscribers answer in your next issue; and 
inform me also, what fertilizer for top dressing shall 
I use for the same lawn, how much per acre, and 
when? w.R. Pp. New Jersey. 

Without wishing to prevent any of our more expe- 
rienced correspondents from furnishing the desired in- 
formation, we would suggest to W. R. P. to harrow his 
grass lands repeatedly this fall, and cover them an 
inch with fine manure or compost, the strength of 
which will wash out by spring, and impart fertility to 
the soil. Then early next spring, sow timothy and red 
top at the rate of at least two bushels per acre, and 
mix the seed with the previous autumn’s top dressing, 
by repeatedly passing over a fine harrow. The seed 
will quickly come up and furnish a beautiful carpet of 
densely growing grass, which should be mown once a 
fortnight for the first half of the summer, and nearly 
as often the remainder, unless very dry. The harrow 
should have small and very numerous teeth. Be very 
sure to sow nothing but grass, and no grain crop with 
it, which will only injure ond retard its growth. 

There are several other lawn grasses, which, if the 
seed can be obtained, all the better, as segeral sorts 
are more apt to maintain a constant growth, than 
where all depends on one sort. 

—_—j— 
Sowing Plaster. 








Messrs. Epirors.—Can youinform me through the 
Co. Gentleman, if it will pay to sow plaster on light 
sundy land for wheat, oats, corn, potatoes, and meadow, 
and whlch is the best time to sow —at the time of sow- 
ing and planting, or after the crops are up and rolled 
in? Would it not be well to brush the grass land after 
the plaster is sown? I can get plaster at $1 per bag 
of 200 Ibs.—how much will be best to put on an acre? 
Will it do to mix the plaster and !eached ashes? Wy. 
LamsBertT. Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

Plaster is one of those special manures, which some- 
times produce surprising results, and at others no visi- 
ble effects whatever, without any apparent cause for 
this difference, but which is doubtless owing to pecu- 
liarities in the composition of soils which analysis can- 


not detect. Its utility can be determined only by ac- 
tual experiment in the different localities where it is 
used. Under favorable circumstances we have seen a 
bushel per acre, double the growth of clover, or add 
fifteen times its own weight tothe crop. It has proved 
beneficial to corn on light land, but its effects are not 
usually very apparent. On wheat, oats, and grass 
crops not clover, it is not often of much value. It is 
said that if sown in autumn on wheat, its best results 
will be produced. It iscommonly sown after the crops 
are up, the fall of rain dissolving so minute a quantity, 
and carrying it among tne roots of plants. We see no 
advantage in brushing the grass. Plaster is found to 
be unnecessary in much Jarger quantities than a bushel 
per acre. Ashes may be mixed with it without injury, 
in any experiment with these two manures. 















































' New-Jersey State Fair. 
Newark, Sept. 11, 1856. 

Eps. Co. Gent.—I arrived here this morning, and 
give you as desired, a brief account of the Show. We 
found on our arrival at Newark great crowds of people 
pressing their way to the show grounds. Mr. E G. Faile 
and Mr. Richardson of Westchester, were with me as 
delegates from the New-York State Ag. Society. We 
were very kindly received by Mr. Frazer, the excellent 
and efficient Secretary of the Society, and were intro- 
duced to Gen. Robeson and other officers of the Society, 
among whom we were glad to meet our old associate 
and friend, Thomas Bell, who has done so much good 
service, and is now doing the like in New-Jersey, where 
he resides. 


The grounds of the Society comprise about 20 acres, 
about a mile and a half north of the city, and are well 
adapted to the purposes of the exhibition. Commodi- 
ous tents and buildings have been arranged for the ex- 
hibition—and stalls for cattle and horses, and pens for 
sheep and swine. A fine graded track of half a mile 
or more for the show of horses. 

The exhibition of stock is quite limited. Messrs. B. 
& C.S. Haines of Elizabethtown, are the principal exhi- 
bitors of Shorthorns, and their animals would do credit 
to anyshow. Their bull ‘‘ Lord Vane Tempest,’ bred 
by J. C. Jackson of Astoria—sired by his bull Astoria, 
is a very fine animal—and several young animals sired 
by Astoria and Lord Vane Tempest, on exhibition, were 
very superior. All of them were excellent handlers, 
and of prime quality. Mr. George Hartshorne of Lo- 
cust Grove, Rahway, had a good Shorthorn bull bred 
by D. B. Haight of Dutchess county. Mr. Ayrcrigg 
had a good bull and cow—the bull exhibited at U.S 
Show, Boston, last year. Jas. W Bathgate of Ford- 
ham, Westchester Co., N. Y., exhibited a Shorthorn 
bull—a very good animal. 

Of Devons there were but few. Mr. Tredwell, of 
Madison, Monmouth county, exhibited two bulls and 
two heifers, very fine animals indeed, out of the Hurl- 
butt stock, Conn. These were véry choice animals, 
Some excellent Ayrshire cows were also shown by Mr. 
Tredwell, and a few Alderneys by other parties. I 
had expected to have seen Mr. Colt’s superior Alder- 
neys present—which would have done credit to any 
show in the country—but I regretted to hear that he 
was taken suddenly ill a few days since, which pre- 
vented his stock being exhibited. 

A bull and calf marked asthorough-bred Herefords, 
seemed to me from their color and appearance, to be 
grade Shorthorns. They were fair animals, but I have 
never seen in this country or in England, any Here- 
ferds of theircolor. The grade cattle were very good 
—and some creditable working oxen. 

The show of sheep was small—but some very good 
South Downs were shown by Geo. Hartshorne and a 
gentleman who purchased largely at Col. Morris’ sale. 

The show of pigs was excellent though small— 
Messrs. Haines and Mr. Hartshorne making almost the 
entire show. The former gentlemen showing Suffulks 
of the Jackson importation, the best I have ever seen 
in this country, and some Leicestershire pigs; Mr. 
Hartshorne showed some capital Berkshires. 

The horses were by far the largest and best part of 
exhibition, there being many first-rate animals on the 
ground; but we were prevented from examining them 
carefully, owing to a very severerain storm that near-- 
ly broke up the exhibition, which commenced just as 
the ground had been cleared and the track arranged 
for the show of horses. 


Of implements the show was quite small; but few 
mowers and reapers present—and I was surprised to 


find so few of our improved implements on the ground. | 


One of the officers of the society said to me, probably 
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they hed not yet heard in some of New-Jersey and in 
New-York, tht there was to bea show. This is much 
to be regretted, and certainly the implement makers 
can never find » better place to call the attention of 
farmers to their articles than at State and County 
shows. 

The fruit exhibition, though not large, had some 
very cboice fruit. Mr. B. Haines had some very choice 
grapes—among others, the ‘‘ Black Prince,’’ the clus- 
ters weighing from three to four pounds, as we were in- 
formed by his son. They are grown under glass, and 
look very much like the California grapes exhibited at 
our rooms Jast winter. A very good show of pears and 
peaches, though the extreme dry weather has materi- 
ally affected the fruit, and the show not unequal to last 
year. 

A fine display of carriages from Newark, celebrated 
the world over for their fine coaches, which have been 
found almost every where before the ‘iron horse”’ en- 
te:ed upon the course and distanced them. 

There was a very large attendance to-day upon the 
grounds, and had not the rain descended very heavily in 
the P. M., the receipts would have been very large. It 
is to be hoped that to-morrow, the closing day, will be 
all that may bedesired. The address isto be delivered 
by Hon..John P Hale, Senator, New Hampshire; and 
the exhibition of horses will doubtless attract many to 
the exhibition. We hope the deserting to-day will be 
more than made up by the attendance to-morrow. 

The friends of agricuiture in New-Jersey have no 
enuse to be discouraged—perseverance will enable 
them to overcome every obstacle, and “The Jersey 
Blues”’ will yet decide for agriculture and its improve- 
ments in all its branches. 

We are under obligations to the President, General 
Robeson, the Secretary, Mr. Frazer, Mr. Bell, Mr. 
Hartshorne, the Messrs. Haines, and others, who facili- 
tated us in our examinations, and enabled us in the 
brief time alloted to us, to examine the exhibition. 
We hope to see many of these gentlemen at Water- 
town. Several assured us they would be there, and 
some of them as exhibitors. If some of the stuck we 
saw there should be shown, we have only to say, as 
was once said by a distinguished New Englander at a 
fair at Worcester, in 1844, of the ladies of New Eng- 
land, * They will be hard to beat.” J. 

—>—— 


Borer in the Pear Tree—Flour Worm. 





[We copy the following from a letter of a correspon- 
dent. Perhaps our esteemed correspondent, Dr. Fircu, 
or some other of our readers, may be able to furnish 
the desired information. We should be glad to receive 
any of the results of practical observation, from any 


source. ] 

I wish, while I am writing, to say a word about the 
Borer. I have been engaged in the nursery business 
for the last fifteen years, and last year for the first time 
I discovered the Borer in my pear trees. They look 
like the Apple tree Borer. They were young and just 
began to work. This year I fina them again. I have 
just examined them, and find some of them about one- 
fourth of an inch in length, others Jess; some just 
hatched, that had not showed any external ‘signs of 
their work, and in one or more instances I found the 
egg that was not hatched. I found them this year in 
my dwarf pears that had been set but three years. 
They were in the body, three to five inches the above 
insertion in the quince. I wish to ask first, are they 
the Apple Borer? and secondly, is their work the same 
as inthe apple? 

One more question—I find in my flour a whitish 
worm half to three quarters of an inch in length, brown 
or yellow head, with long hairs on the body. I keep 
my flour in the attic—rather a warm place. What is 
the cause of these worms, and whatthe cure? Joseru 
Worcester, Mass. 





| K. PHELPs. 
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Apparatus for Sheep Shearing. 





Messrs. Tucker & Son—Not having seen any no- 
tice of any improvement on the old-fashioned mode of 
shearing sheep,—no doubt as uncomfortable for the 
sheep as the shearer—I thought I would send you a 
sketch of one I have been using for the last three 
years, whichI find to be just the thing. It was first 
made and used by a neighbor who has followed shear- 
ing many years. It has these advantages,—the shear- 
er stands upto his work, having both hands free; the 
sheep cannot injure itself by struggling, even if heavy 
with lamb, and you can shear faster and easier. 

Description. A, small rope, with iron ring in the 
end, passes through two holes in the table, and over 
the sheep’s head. 

B, Hickory stick, 7 ft. long, 2 inches wide at the 
notched end, notches 14 or 2 inches apart, for adapting 
it to the size of the sheep. 

C, Shackles, made of two leathern straps, one inch 
wide, fastened to each end of a small iron ring, 14 or 
2 inches diameter, and passing and fastened to another 
ring 2 inches in diameter. 

D, Forward end of stick B. 

E, Wooden wedge, to fasten rings on the notched 
stick. 

Mode of operation. The sheep is caught, turned on 
its haunches, and the under part of neck and between 
the fore legs are sheared; then lifted on the table or 
bench, the head placed under the rope, the leather 
shackles put on the feet, and stick inserted—as shown 
in the cut; one side is sheared and then the sheep 
is turned over, and finished. Hoping this may benefit 
some of my brother farmers, I submit it to your con- 
sideration. E.M.S. 20 Mile Stand, Ohio, March 
12th, 1856. 

[It strikes us that any assistance in performing the 
laborious and disagreeable work of shearing sheep will 
be especially acceptable to the farmer, and we gladly 
give place to the above. A friend suggests an im- 
provement, shown in Fig. 2, representing two leathern 
loops at each end of a stick, through which the feet are 








inserted; and as the legs are extended these loops | 


draw tight and hold the sheep fast. A sliding ring, 
with a pin and holes, accommodates it to the size 


| 


| lower ends come together, and the potatoes are thus 


of the sheep. Two leather straps (not shown,) uailed 
to the table, and connected by a buckle in the middle, 
then receive the neck of the sheep. as in the mode de- 


scribed by our correspondent ] 
—=> 


Foot-Evil in Cattle. 





Messrs. Tucker & Son—You may tell “J. R.” to 
take a little pulverized blue vitriol (pulverized very 
fine,) make 4 salve with butter or lard, and apply it to 
his cows’ feet two or three times every other day. I 
never saw it fail of making a cure, and if he keeps 
his cows on dry land, he will probably never have any 
other case of the kind. Such is my experience. If 
the above makes a cure, will J. R. please send me a 
three-cent postage stamp—if no cure, no pay. JOHN 


Jounston. Wear Geneva, N. Y. 
—>— 
Corns on Horses’ Feet. 





J. G. Kemp of Wayne Center, Ill, saysin the Prai- 
rie Farmer, that he knows “ by experience that by pa- 
ring the hoof and cutting the corn off slightly, not too 
much, because that will make it sore, and then apply- 
ing spirits of Salt, you may cure corns of long stand- 
ing. Three cents worth of spirits of Salt, will last a 
man his life-time.” ——_>— 

Tansey for Garget. 





A friend of mine informs me that Tansey is a sure 
remedy for the garget in a cow’s bag—ihat any cow 


that has the garget will voluntarily eat green tansey 

by the handful as she would hay. If this is the case, 

the public ought to be apprised of it. I have had no 

occasion to try it since I have been apprised of the 

remedy. J.C.Coxttins. Constableville, N. Y. 
—pj— 

Potato Digcer.—aA patent has been issued to A. 
L. Grinnell and J. Z. Williams, of Willet, Wisconsin, 
for a new potato digger. It consists of a series of iron 
prongs or forks pivoted together like a pair of scissors 
or oyster rakes. The prongs are open when thrust into 
the ground, but in the act of pulling them out, their 


lifted from the hill. 
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The Best Layers. 

Messrs. Epitors—Noticing articles in your jour- 
nal on the relative value of certain breeds of fow!s for 
laying, permit me to endorse a recent statement by 
the ‘* Brooklyn Hen Coop,” as to the qualities of the 
Black Spanish and Leghorn fowls. I have kept them 
both for some time, as we!! as a number of other vari- 
eties, but find none to equal them in the quantity or 
size of eggs—rarely eviucing a desire to set—in fact 
none of my Leghorns have ever shown that desire. 
Last Spring I confined three hens and one cock of the 
fullowing named varieties, each quartern in a separate 
enclosure, and fur 72 days kept an accurate account of 
their performances, which was as follows, beginning 
Feb. 17 and ending April 30th: 

Leghorns laid 122 eggs—No disposition to set. 


Spanish do 103 do do do 
Bi’k Polands, 83 do do do 
Gold do 66 do do do 


Grey Dorkings, 65—all setting April 15. 
Cochin Chinas, 43 do do March 13. 

You have here the merits of the above fowls as lay- 
ers, as far as my experience goes. Of course the great 
severity of the weather at that time must be taken in- 
to consideration. R. W. P. 





I have read-with much satisfaction the remarks of 
‘‘ Brooklyn Hen Coop’ in your last issue. I am satis- 
fied from my own experience, as well as the informa- 
.tion I receive from friends who breed Leghorn fowls, 
that for laying they are superior te any other variety. 
They do not attain so large a growth of body as some 
other kinds of fowls, and for this reason may not be so 
desirable for the table; their eggs, however, are of a 
very fair size. 

I have imported several direct from Leghorn, and 
have never known one of them manifest a disposition 
to set, and am compelled to secure the gervices of a hen 
of some other breed to hatch their eggs. 

Strange to say I have never seen the Leghorn fowl 
noticed in any treatise on poultry which has come un- 
der my observation. It may possibly be classed with 
the Black Spanish, as it resembles them in many par- 
ticulars, although I am disposed to consider them dis- 
tinct species. 

I have had experience with most, if not all, varie- 
ties of domestic fowls, and have no hesitation in plac- 
ing the Leghorn breed before any other, and I think 
were they substituted for the present generation of fowl 
the egg crop would be increased at least 50 per cent. 
** A SUBSCRIBER IN WESTCHESTER Co.” 





Besy Layers.—‘‘ A Young Housekeeper” wishes 
to know what breed of fowls will lay the most eggs 
and set the least. I am something of a hen fancier— 
have the far-famed Shanghais, Dorking, Cochin Chi- 
nas and Bramah Pootras; but I have another breed 
called the Creoles, which excels them all. I bought 
one dozen of them three years ago, and but one of 
them has ever showed a disposition to set, and if they 
are properly cared for they will lay every day in the 
year, winter and summer, Sundays not excepted. As 
for beauty they are far ahead of any of the above 
named, small, speckled, and well proportioned—eat 
less, and disturb my garden less than any fowls I have. 
QO. L. B. Springdale Garden, Davenport, Lowa. 

——_ 


Stock FoR THE West.—The Boston Cultivator states 
that Mr. James J. Smart, who has lately removed 
from Cambridge to Davenport, Iowa, has purchased of 
Mr. E. Corning, Jr., of this city, a two-year-old Here- 
ford bull and two yearling heifers of the same breed. 
He also takes out five breeding mares, some of which 
are understood to be of the Black Hawk blood, and a 
three-year-old colt of the Green Mountain stock, pur- 
chased of Silas Hale, of Royalston. He also purchas- 
ed of Mr. Corning some Suffolk swine. 
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A Large Leaf. 





We have measured a leaf of the Victoria regia, as 
it grew in the hot-house on the grounds of CALEB 
Cops, near Philadelphia, that was six feet two inches 
in diameter, of a nearly exact circularform. But this 
was a tropical plant, growing in an artificial tropical 
climate, and in water with a tropical temperature, 
kept in constant motion by a wheel so as to imitate the 
flow of tropical rivers, where alone this plant flourishes 
in its natural growth. 

But the largest single leaf we remember to have 
met with, growing in open air, on a hardy tree, was 
recently on the grounds of Ellwanger & Barry, at 
Rochester. A paulownia, after being set about five 
years, had grown to more than ten inches in diameter, 
and shading other more valuable plants was, last spring, 
cut down. A shoot sprang up which is now bearing 
several large leaves, one of the largest of which mea- 
sured three feet and one inch across. Its shape was 
quite similar to other and smaller leaves of this tree. 
It would do for a small table cover. 

—<>———— 


Bark-Blight in the Pear. 





Messrs. Epitors—I have a row of fine Pear trees, 
running east from my barn-yard—the first tree stand- 
ing 8 or 10 feet from the barn-yard fence. They ripen 
their fruit about first September. Last spring they 
put forth shoots, leaves and blossoms as usual, and 
seemed to be going on to perfect their fruit. About 
the middle of June the leaves on some of the limbs of 
the tree nearest the yard began to decay and finally 
died. I examined the dead branches, and also those 
in the process of decay, and found the disease generally 
began about the termination of the growth of the limb 
in 1854, some three to five inches of which was as 
dead as if life had been extinct a year, the bark anil 
wood quite through the branch being black and brittle, 
while the bark and wood at the end of the branch out 
was not discolored, and seemed to be failing only for 
want of nutriment. The disease is still making some 
progress—about a fourth part of the branches being 
affected. A few of the branches of the next tree east 
are affected also,.but further on the disease has not 
yet appeared. My barn-yard has in it some straw in 
a state of partial fermentation, my cows being yarded 
upon it nights. Permit me to inquire if there is, pro- 
bably, any cause of this disease arising from the yard, 
or whether it is from some other source, and whether 
there isaremedy? J.P. Mosherville, N. Y. 

The peculiar modification of disease described by 
our correspondent, in which the bark dies and dries up 
in patches, is not uncommon in peartrees. It appears 
to be caused or increased by the changes of tempera- 
ture. We are not aware that rapid growth or thrifti- 
ness, (caused by proximity to the cattle yard,) contri- 
butes to this form of disease, although it often causes 
or hastens common fire-blight. We would recommend 
a free excision of all the diseased parts; for these 
portions can never recover, and the rest of the tree 
would be undoubtedly better without them. 


——_ 

Waeat Crop anp Draininc.—Our friend Jonny 
JouNston, Esq., of Seneca county, writes us under 
date of Aug. 15, as follows: 

““T have threshed 25} acres of this year’s wheat- 
crop (Soule’s wheat), from which I have 847 bushels 
of 60 lbs. to the bushel, and which I sold for $1,396.55 ; 
but you must not take this as a criterion of the crops in 
this county. With one exception, I have heard of 
only one farmer who has over 15 bushels to the acre, 
on undrained land, and he said he had nearly 18 bush- 
els of Mediterranean, but his Soule’s was nothing. 
You must make our farmers do better than that, else 
you may as well turn your paper into a political one, 
and give up agriculture atonce. The crops en drain- 
ed lands are good.” 
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Inquiries and Answers. 





Rarsins.—Can any of your numerous correspondents 
inform me of a process for making raisins from our 
native grapes? If such a thing is practicable at a 
moderate expense, it would be not only a luxury which 
nearly all our farmers might enjoy, but a national 
benefit, as a large amount of money is annually sent 
to foreign countries which might be saved to our citi- 
zens could the article be produced at home. Any in- 
formation or experiments on the subject, would be 
thankfully received by A Farmer. Harwinton, Ct. 

A Mote Trap.—I saw in the last number of The 
Cultivator, an inquiry for a method to keep moles out 
of gardens. I knowof no better method than to catch 
and kill them. The kind of mole was not mentioned, 
but I suppose it was the blind or rooting mole. For 
this kind we have atrap that is made in New Milford, 
that will rid them in a short time. J.L.m. Bridge- 
water, Ct. 

New Oxrornsnimme Saeep.—Can you, or any of 
your correspondents, inform me where what is called 
the New Oxtordshire Sheep can be obtained—say a 
buck and two to five ewes, and at about what prices ? 
A. M. Bartox. Vergennes, Vt. [Col. J. W. Ware, 


Berryville, Va., has, we believe, the best sheep of this 


breed in the country, but we do not know his prices ] 


Liquip Manure—J. T. G., Wilmington, Del. 
There are various ways of securing it for application 
te soils. If for gardens or cultivated crops, it may be 
diluted with water, so as not to corrode or injure the 
plants (a few trials on a small scale will best deter- 
mine this point,) and used for watering. Penetrating 
the soil and becoming finely diffused through it, it 
operates to the best advantage, as no solid fertilizer 
can be so evenly mixed with earth. It may be also 
used for saturating powdered charcoal, dried muck or 
peat, or thoroughly dried loam, all of which will thus 
become highly enriched, and constitute strong manures. 

Best Time For TRANSPLANTING—J. Pratt, N. He- 
bron, Wash. Co., N. Y. The best time to transplant 
fruit trees, is in autumn and spring. In autumn, 
when the growth has entirely ceased, and the leaves 
begin to drop, until the ground freezes up; and in 
spring as soon as the ground is open, till the buds be- 
gin to expand into leaves. Unless with tender trees, 
which should be set in spring, it is unimportant whether 
it be done in autumn or spring, the great requisite for 
suecess being good cultivation afterwards. Trans- 
planted stocks or trees, should grow one summer first, 
and recover something of their vigor, before grafting. 
The common blue plum is & good stock for the fine 
grafted sorts. 

PLowinG-In WHEat—JB. B., South Brookfield, N. 
Y. Plowing instead of harrowing in wheat, when 
done at a moderate depth, has been successfully prac- 
ticed by many farmers. We have never known seed 
wheat, after being harrowed in, to be eaten by mice— 
plowing would doubtless render it more secure from 
these depredators, but we should prefer to drill it in 
by means of one of the best wheat-drills, which buries 
it deep enough and with uniformity. 


Coat AsHes.—Will you be kind enough to state in 
the earliest issue convenient, so faras you may be able 
to—of what value hard coal (Lehigh, Scranton, &c.) 
ashes are to land, and if they are beneficial or injuri- 
ous to grass land, and in what quantity they should be 
applied if at all? There is a wide difference of opin- 
ion, so far as I have been able to ascertain, in regard 
to their value as a fertilizer, some contending that 
they are actually injurious, particularly to grass land. 
I understand some of our gardeners are using them 


with profit on their gardens, but there is every year | 


large quantities thrown away in our city which ought 
to be applied to our farms in the vicinity if they are 
of any practical value. WaAttace Warren. Utica, 


; A 
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[Coal ashes are found to contain some fertili- | dressing Wm. R. Hills, Albany, N. Y. 


Oct. 
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zing qualities, but far less than common ashes, as they 
are chiefly earthy in their character. We have never 
had much experience with them, but have never heard 
of their proving injurious—the best way is to give them 
a fair trial—they doubtless will vary in resulis on dif- 
ferent soils.] 

PLaNs For CHEAP Hovsrs.—Our correspondent, J. 
L. Asusy, of Clinton Co., Missouri, is referred to the 
cheap edition of Downing’s ‘‘Country Houses,” em- 
bracing the first half of his large book, or that por- 
tion occupied with Farm Flouses and Cottages—also 
to Allen’s “ Rural Architecture,’ which is especially 
valuable for its convenient arrangement of out-build- 
ings in connection with the working rooms of the houses. 
We think he may also find some valuable hints for 
planning cheap houses, in the several numbers of the 
I}lustrated Annual Register. The price of Downing’s 
cheap edition is two dollars, and of Allen’s, one dollar 
anda quarter. The former is published by Appleton, 
and the latter by Saxton, of New-York. 


GESTATION IN Mares.—Can you or any of your 
many correspondents say whether a mare has ever been 
known to be ¢hirteen months in foal? I have a very 
large bay mare; she was covered by a fine young 
dark chestnut with a white face, on Ist July 1855. 
She foaled on Ist August instant, and produced a 
very hearty, strong, lively filly, the counterpart of 
the sire. I had begun to suspect that she might not 
be in foal to the chestnut but to some other horse, when 
I found one full year expire. I am now satisfied the 
chestnut is the sire of the filly I have understood 
eleven months to be the ordinary time, though I be- 
lieve mares have been known to run éwelve months in 
foal. I never before heard of thirteen. I write for 
information as well for sclf as for breeders here gen- 
erally, to whom the thing is important and new. A 
reply in your next number, will oblige J. THorNTon. 
Quebec, C. E. [The period of gestation varies with 
mares more than in any other domestic animal. Ac- 
cording to the observation of M. Teissier, of Paris, in 
582 mares, the shortest period was 287 days, and the 
longest 419 days, making the extraordinary difference 
of 132 days, and 89 days beyond the usual period of 
11 months. } 

3ERKSHIRE Pias.—Can I get a good boar and sow 
pig, Berkshire breed, in Albany, and at what price ? 
E. 8. Pendleton, 8S. C. [We know of none in this vi- 
cinity.] 

Horse Powers.—Could you inform me who makes 
the best one horse power for threshing purposes, and 
what price it can be bought for,-and what the thresher 
will cost without the cleaner? MaArsnaLi WILDER. 
Brattleborough, Vt. [Wheeler, Melick & Co., R. H. 
Pease, and Emery & Co. of this city, and G. Westing- 
house & Co. of Schenectady, make good horse powers, 
for one or two horses. The price of a one horse power 
is about $80, and of the thresher about $40.] 


Tron-FOUNDER’S Sanp—JI. E. Russell. The ‘burnt 
sand” in contact with iron castings, has little or no 


| fertilizing power—like any other sand, it is good to 


mix with clayey soil to render it lighter, but tons not 
pounds are needed for this purpose. 


Wivp Stocxs—S. H. Gibbs. Apples cannot be graft- 
ed into any “forest trees,’’ unless those forest trees 
happen to be wild apple trees—or the crab. The com- 
mon wild cherry will never succeed as a stock for the 
cultivated varieties. 

Wuite Suanenats.—I noticed an inquiry in the 
Country Gentleman for White Shangai fowls with blue 
legs. The gentleman can obtain that breed, that is 
pure, by forwarding to Seth H. Higgins, Port Byron, 
N. Y., $2 for a rooster or $3 for a pair. 


Ancora RapBits.—I saw an inquiry in your paper 
for a pair of Angola rabbits. They can be had by ad- 
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Tue N. Y. State Aa. Cortecr.—The trustees of 
this institution met at Ovid, Seneca co, Sept. 4th— 
present, Messrs. King, Kelley, Cheever, Johnson, 
Wager, Williams, Post; Buell and Bacon, and Rey. A. 
Brown, the Secretary. Several hundred intelligent 
gentlemen, mostly practical farmers, were in attend- 
ance from the counties of Seneca, Cayuga, Tompkins, 
Schuyler, Yates, Ontario, &c. The trustees proposed 
to hear suggestions in favor of different locations. The 
main questions discussed during the evening were in 
relation tothat at Cayuga Lake, near Sheldrake Point, 
and another at or near the village of Ovid, on the bor- 
ders of Seneca Lake. Considerations on the part of 
the former, were offered by Hon. A. Wells, of Tomp- 
kins co., and others, and in behalf of Ovid, by Judge 
Seeley, Mr. Brown, ete. Friday a second session was 
held, and after a full and free inquiry into the advan- 
tages as well as the objections to the proposed locations, 
the Board decided in favor of the shore of the Seneca 
Lake, where a farm was selected, containing about 670 
acres, extending from the line of the village to the 
banks of the Jake at the steamboat landing, and 
bounded on one side by the public road from the land- 
ing to the village. 

The price for this farm in the aggregate was about 
$43,500; averaging about $65 per acre. There are 
upon it five dwelling houses, three of them erected 
within afew years. Two farm houses, though built 
many years since may answer for the purpose of the 
farm for some time to come. The barns are quite ex- 
tensive, a portion of them new or erected the last sea- 
son. There is a mill privilege with the farm, on which 
a saw mill is erected and a run of stones also for 
grinding feed and coarse grain. The farm is admira- 
bly watered, and beautifully situated; includes up- 
wards of 100 acres of valuable timber, mostly large 
and stately oaks, and an excellent limestone quarry, 
and comprises « great variety of soils. 

After this decision, the Board proceeded to an elec- 
tion of officers, which resulted in the unanimous choice 
of Hon. SamuEL CHEEVER, (Ex-President of the N. Y. 
S. Ag. Society,) of Saratoga, as President of the Col- 
lege. Executive and Finance committees were also 
chosen. The subscriptions in the vicinity of Ovid 
amount to $47.000. 

We congratulate the institution on its selection of 
Judge CHEMVER as presiding officer. He is a farmer 
of much experience, and possesses many of those qua- 
lities which can but promote the success of the College, 
and make it of practical benefit to the farmers of the 
State. We trust it will be enabled to commence op- 
erations at an early day, and wish it all the success 
which so bright a beginning fairly promises. 





Deatu or Mr. Becar—The New-York papers an- 
nounce the death of Nore. J. Becar, at his residence 
in Brooklyn on the 28th of August. Mr. Beear, it will 
be remembered, was associated with Col. L. G. Mor- 
RIS, in his extensive importations of Short-horn cattle 
and South Down sheep, beautiful herds and flocks of 
which were still in his possession at his farm on Long- 
Island. 

fs Our correspondent, Mr. S. W. Jonnson, so well- 
known to our readers by his contributions to the Coun- 
TRY GENTLEMAN, while pursuing his studies at Giesen 
and Munich, and since his return, has just been ap- 
pointed to the Professorship of Analytical Chemistry 
in the new Scientific School connected with Yale Col- 
‘lege. While we rejoice at his early promotion to so 
important a position, we can not refrain from the ex- 
pression of our regret that our own State has not in 
some way secured his services as Professor of Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry—a department for which he is admirably 
qualified by ten years study under the best masters 
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both at home and abroad, as well as by his native love 
of this peculiar branch of science. With all the talk 
we have had about agricultural science for so many 
years, we have not as yet, in this whole country, even 
one solitary individual who is devoting himself exclu- 
sively to this special branch of chemical investigation. 


Corn AFTER BucKWHEAT.—The injurious effects of 
buckwheat on a succeeding crop of corn, are well 
known to many farmers, but we witnessed lately .an 
exhibition of these effects, in a more distinct form than 
we had before seen. <A part of the corn field of the 
present year’s growth, was after a crop of buckwheat ; 
the rest after barley, both of which were grown con- 
tiguously in the same field. The height of the stalks 
growing after the barley was at least one foot greater 
than their height on the portion occupied by buck- 
wheat, and a distinct line of division, formed by this 
difference in height, extended across the field. This 
fact is worthy of being borne in mind by those who 
are devising systems of rotation for their farms. 


A Correction—Too Bie A Story.—The Ohio Culti 
vator copies from the proceedings of the Fruit Growers’ 
Society of Western New-York, the statement of Dr. 
Sy.LvesTer, of Lyons, as misprinted in those Trans- 
actions, that he had known apple orchards that yielded 
$1000 per acre, without any extra cultivation. The 
statement actually made by Dr. Sylvester, and the 
copy furnished the printer, made it only $100 per acre, 
which at this more moderate amount is equal to the 
interest on over fourteen hundred dollars per acre. A 
portion of the Transactions were badly printed, al- 
though full corrections were furnished the printers; 
and we hope the Ohio Cultivator will make the neces- 
sary alteration in the figures. 





BROOKFIELD TowN Fair —The annuel fair of the 
Brookfield (Madison Co,) Town Ag. Society is to be 
held in the village of Clarkville, Oct. 9th and 10th, 
when about 700 premiums will be awarded on every 


‘variety of domestic animals, dairy and household pro- 


ducts, fruits and vegetables, sugar, honey, needle- 
work, tailoring and dressmaking, and all kinds of me- 
chanical labor required by the farmer. The list is, in- 
deed, the most complete of any we have seen, and 
cannot, we should think, fail to draw out something 
for exhibition from every family in town. A large 
portion of the prizes, we are glad to see, are payable 
in rural publications. 





Tre AmeRIcAN InstTITUTE.—The 28th Annual Fair 

of the American Institute will be held at the New- 
York Crystal Palace, commencing on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, and closing Oct. 25th. The mechanical de- 
partment will be greatly enlarged, and steam power 
provided.. The Cattle Show will be held in Hamilton 
Square, on the 14th, 15th and 16th of October. Near- 
ly all the railroad and freight lines leading to New- 
York, have consented to return goods to the exhibitors 
free, the freight on which shall have been paid to the 
Fair. — 
IMPORTATION ARRIVED.—Dr. WENDELIL’s two Short- 
Horn heifers, the pedigrees of which we gave in a re- 
cent number, purchased from Robert Bell, and then 
on their passage, arrived in this city last week. ‘ Fa- 
mous’ is about two and a half years old, and ‘ Agnes’ 
some months her elder. We found the former remark- 
ably good in quality, the latter of unusual size, and 
both handsome animals, and an acquisition to the 
stock of the country. 





Jounson’s New Winp Powrer.—Correction. The 
post-office address of Mr. Johnson was incorrectly given 
in the account of his new wind power, which was pub- 
lished in the Co. Gent. for July 17, p. 43, and in The 
Cultivator for August, p. 260. His address is ‘ M. S. 
Johnson, Palatine, Cook Co., Ill.,” and not Palestine, 
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THe NATIONAL EXHIBITION AT PHILADELPHIA.— 
The Germantown Telegraph states that the executive 
committee, as well as the various other committees, 
are working manfully and earnestly to make this dis- 
play all that ought to be expected from a National 
Society, and al! that its admirable location ought to 
give to it. The grounds are now being prepared—con- 
siderable grading will be required, and much money 
must necessarily be expended, not only in that, but in 
the erection of the numerous edifices, buildings, and 
sheds that will be required. The banquet hall, which 
is to accommodate three or four thousand persons—la- 
dies and gentlemen—seated, will be a curiosity in 
itself; and the banquet, which we are gratified to 
know is to be prepared by Col. R. B. Jones, of the Ex- 
change Hotel, will be an entertainment, the like of 
which has never yet taken place in our city. All the 
arrangements of the entire exhibition will be made on 
a grand scale, in order to meet the necessities of the 
occasion. Probably half a million of people will visit 
the exhibition during its five days of continuance, but 
every accommodation will be made to meet the emer- 
gency. Elevated seats on the ground for some 10,000 
persons, will be securely and comfortably arranged. 





THe HiGHLAND AND AQ. Society held its meeting 
this year at Inverness, accounts of which reached us 
by the last arrival. 
—but not a very—successful show Shorthorns were 
‘not remarkable for either the highest qualities of the 
breed, or for that uniformity of type which is so essen- 
tial in a pure stock.’ The Highland breed was well 
represented in numbers, but including nothing above 
average merit except several fine cows and heifers — 
The Polled breed was pretty well—Ayrshires very 
thin!y—exhibited. JZorses were inferior and unequal. 
In Sheep there was a very choice collection of Leices- 
ters shown; a respectable competition in Cheviots ; 
the South-Downs were ‘ more select than numerous.” 
Swine did not apparently appear in as strong num- 
bers as poultry. Plows, grubbers, harrows, turnip cut- 
ters, &c., were among the implements, of which there 
seems to have been a fair assortment, but we notice 
nothing particularly new. 





Tue “ YorKsutre Aa. Socrety” held its show at 
Rotherham, Aug. 5. It is spoken of in very high 
terms, having included nearly all the prize animals of 
the Royal English Show, and a great many more of a 
high class belonging to the locality. The Short-horns, 
indeed, are said to have far exceeded in number and 
excellence those shown at Chelmsford. In this depart- 
ment the star of the season was Mr. Richard Booth’s 
prize yearling heifer, ‘* Queen of the May,” for which, 
according to report, he had been offered 1500 guineas ! 
Mr. Towneley of Towneley Hall was the most success- 
ful and lai gest exhibitor. Mr. Douglas of Athelstane- 
ford, however, came in for a fair share. Horses were 
very superior, sheep and pigs excellent, and though 
the weather was partially unfavorable, the attendance 
was good. 

Frencu Stock Purcnases.—In addition to conside- 
rable purchases of stock by the French government at 
the recent exhibition of the Royal English Agricultu- 
ral Society, it has since procured of the Short-horned 
breed, one cow and one heifer, from Lieut. Col. Chas. 
Towneley for four hundred guineas, and one two year 
old bull, from Col. Cator, at one hundred and fifty 
pounds ; of the Devons, nine cows and three bulls,— 
average price about thirty pounds each; two bulls of 
the West Highland breed, one of which was, however, 
unfortunately drowned in the Clyde; and of the Ayr- 
shire breed, twenty-two cows and heifers, and two bulls. 
A portion of these were obtained in the West of Scot- 
land, the remainder were the Ayrshire stock kept on 
the experimental farm at Windsor, in the occupancy 
of Prince Albert. Besides cattle, there have been for- 
warded to France, for the French government, sheep 
and pigs to a considerable amount. Private individu- 
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als have also made extensive purchases of Leicester, 
Cotswold, and Southdown sheep, ‘and pigs of the large 
and small breeds. The sum expended for the govern- 
ment on stock within one month, will amount to about 
£3000, and by’private individuals to about £2000. 





Domestic.—There are 18,000,000 acres of land in 
Ohio, enclosed with 450,000 miles of fences, at a 
prime cost of $115,200,000, and at a yearly expense 
for repairs, &c., of $7,680,000,—of which sum Gen. 
Worthington calculates that at least one-third, or $2,- 
560,000 might be saved by laws prohibiting domestic 
animals, and especially hogs and sheep, from running 
at large ——The Ohio Farmer states that B. B. Groom, 
Esq., of Clarke county, Ky., sold, 2 few days ago, 109 
head of two-year-old mules at $175 each_—The iast 
Scientific American describes a new cow-milking ma- 
chine, to work by a crank, illustrating the same with 
a5 by 4 inch picture. It suggests the attachment of 
a music-box to soothe the cow and lull the flies during 
the operation. An improved hay-rake is also illus- 
trated, on which the driver rides in a comfortable seat, 
and which is said to be easy of management and inge- 
nious of construction. The Ohio Farming and 
Breeding Company is the name of an association pur- 
posing removal to a fine farm in Iowa, where improved 
stock is to be bred on an extensive scale. Dr. G. 
Sprague, of Columbus, 0., is Superintendent and Sec- 
retary, and, with others, has recently made considera- 
ble purchases for the company.——The number of 
horses now in the United States is estimated on the 
best authority as considerably above five millions, or 
about one to every five of our human population. 
The editor of the New-York Observer speaks in the 
highest terms of the “ Albany’ Strawberry, and re- 
commends that it be called ‘‘ Wilson’s Seedling,” after 
its lamented propagator. ‘It is,’ he says, ‘‘ beyond 
all doubt the most productive variety in cultivation, 
and is uncommonly hardy. The fruit is large, high- 
colored, and very firm in pulp, and will bear transpor- 
tation as a market fruit.’ Hon. Joun A. Kina, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the State Agri- 
cultural College, gives notice that a meeting of the 
Board will be held at Ovid om Thursday, September 
4th. 


Mr. Jonas WEBB’s THIRTEENTH LETTING OF SouTH 
Down SueepP, at Babraham, Cambridgeshire, Eng- 
land. —The annual gathering of agriculturists of Great 
Britain, and a delegation from France, took place on 
the llth of July—a larger attendance than at any 
previous letting. The sheep were in capital condition, 
and better than ever before exhibited. The highest 
priced tup was 150 guineas, $768—taken by the Em- 
peror of France, as was the second one at 131 guineas, 
$671. Seventy-seven lots were let at the average 
price of £33 1 4}, being about £8 higher than last 
year. The total amount of the letting was £2,546 5, 
$12,931.25. The constant increase of price at these 
lettings shows the increased attention to this valuable 
breed of sheep, and bears testimony to the unexampled 
skili of Mr. Webb as a breeder. 

Mr. Webb is turning his attention to the breeding of 
Short-Horns, of which he has a fine herd, which at- 
tracted much attention.—Journal N. Y. 8S. Ag. Society. 




















Hen Manvre ror Wueat.—I will say a few words 
about hen manure for wheat. I manured a lot with 
barn-yard and stable manure; not having a sufficient 
quantity to cover the lot, about Christmas I cleaned 
the hen-house, and sowed it on that portion where there 
was no manure, and the effect was powerful. In the 
spring, when the weather became warm enough for. 
the wheat to grow, it took the lead. I could see the 
difference in it almost as far as I could see the field. 
Farmers, build houses for your fowls, and take care of 
the manure. I am trying it on corn, and perhaps will 
say something about it this fall) D. Fartow. New 
Market, N. C. 
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CaTTLE, &c., Runnine At LARGE.—Do the people of 
this State know that they have no right to let their 
cattle, sheep, hogs, or geese, run at large on the high- 
ways or streets, without a driver, any more than they 
have to turn them into their neighbors’ fields? I be- 
lieve we are not obliged to make any street fence on 
our public roads. If we do so, let it be understood it 
is to keep our animals in, and not to keep others’ out. 
All animals running at large without a driver are lia- 
ble to be impounded and made to pay damage. The 
public have a right of way to passor repass when they 
please on any public highway, but if any thing grow 
on the side of the highway of any value, it belongs to 
the person owning the adjoining land. I have travel- 
led in Massachusetts for miles where there are no 
street fences at all, and crops growing close by the 
side of the road, but no loose animals. I have been 
annoyed sometimes by leaving a gate open for a few 
ininutes, to have to chase out a lot of hogs or geese 
from my premises. I should like to see this in print, 
or something like it, for the benefit of those who do 
not already know it. This may not, perhaps, apply to 
all parts of the State. B. Plattsburgh, N. Y. 








THE wAy TO TETHER A Cow SO THAT SHE WILL 
NOT BE LIABLE TO INJURY.—Take a tough light pole, 
ten or twelve feet long, to a blacksmith, and let him 
bend over each end and rivet fast a hoop of iron and in- 
sert into it a swivel ring. Attach a chain with a strap 
to the cow’s horns, of sufficient length to reach the ground 
when the animal stands up; this lower end to be at- 
tached to the swivel on the pole. Fasten to the other end 
of the pole a chain of any suitable length. with its 
free end, armed with a wedge-shaped piece of iron 18 
inches long, to be driven into the ground with a billet 
of wood, and your cow can thus be tethered without 
any danger of entanglement, whilst the pasture will 
feed one-third more, --fences dispensed with,and shrub- 
bery not broken, by being run into when the animal is 
frantic with flies. a. v. w. 





“ Foot-Evit”’ 1x Cows.—Extract of a letter from 
Gosport, Ind.: ‘* The best investment I ever made was 
the $2 investment in the Co.Gent. I have got my mo- 
ney back at least half a dozen times. Occasionally I 
get two dollars worth of information from one number 
—at all events I could not afford to do without the in- 
formation for that sum. 

**T have a cow—the largest and finest I ever saw— 
which has a disease called ‘ Foot-Evil.’ Ihave resort- 
ed to searing with a hot iron rod; made applications 
of hot tar, etc., etc., but all to no purpese—the disease 
contiuues. Can you give me a remedy you can vouch 
for? or will some of your correspondents who have 
had experience in this disease, please to say a word 
for the benefit of a sufferer?” J. R. 





Cuip Manure For CaBbaces.—I raised excellent 
cabbages with a very little trouble, in this way: I 
sowed my seed in a small bed, and when it was time 
to transplant, I prepared my land in the following man- 
ner. The Jand was plowed early in the spring, and 
when I wished to transplant them, I drew on quite a 
quantity of well rotted chip manure and spaded it in, 
and then prepared little hills for the plants, and plas- 
tered them in the hill, and they grew very fast, and 
the leaves were of a dark rich color, and headed 
well. I planted a few and manured them stable 
manure, and treated them otherwise the same, but 
those manured with chip-manure were much the best. 
J.P. 

A Svueeéestion ror Buitpers.—The Scientific 
American calls attention to the importance and ex- 
plains briefly the philosophy of wetting brick when 
building during warm weather. ‘ Lime mortar only 
acts as a bond with brick by adhesion, the vehicle be- 
ing the moisture or water of the mortar. Dry porous 
bricks at once abstract the moisture from mortar, and 
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tween the two is removed. Spring and fall are the 
best seasons of the year for building brick houses. In 
warm, dry weather, the moisture of the mortar evap- 
orates too rapidly ; and in frosty weather it crystali- 
zes, and when thawed it sweats out. Mortar becomes 
hard by absorbing carbonic acid from the atmosphere ; 
and it acquires by age the character of stone. With- 
out moisture it will not become hard and solid, but 
crumble into dust, hence the necessity of preventing 
the rapid evaporation of moisture in mortar used in 
buildings of brick or stone.” 





‘@ Tue [LiustraTEp Annvat RecistErR or RURAL 
Arrains, for 1857, is now in press and will be issued 
as early as possible in October. We have expended 
larger sums for engravings than on either of the pre- 
vious numbers, and think it cannot fail to equal or 
surpass them in the character-of its contents through- 
out. They include full and careful chapters on 
LAYING-ouT AND DivipIne Farms. 

Farm Houses, with numerous original plans. 

FarM MANAGEMENT AND CAPITAL. 

Farm ImpLements, very fully treated and 
copiously illustrated. 

Fruit CuLture, including laying out orchards 
and gardens. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS. 

PERENNIALS FOR LAw gs. 

Rock Work AND Rustic StRUcTURES. 
IX. Rurat Economy in its various branches. 

X. AGricULTURAL Miscetiany, &c., &., &e. 

The whole illustrated by upwards of One Hundred 
and Twenty Engravings, and, like its predecessors, 
comprising in a few pages of concise and practical 
matter, the gist of many volumes. 


II. 
IIT. 
IV. 


Ws 
,a 8 


VII. 
VILL. 


TreRMS :—Per single copy,-+-+---- Twenty-five cents. 
Dozen, -++++++++0+ Two dollars. 
Hundred, --+-+-++«- Fifteen dollars. 


Large sales of the "REGISTER can be effected in 
every neighborhood by a little effort, which we will 
endeavor to render profitable to any w ho undertake it. 








HOPEWEL NURSERIES, FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


oe proprietor of these Nurseries e¢alls the attention of 
Tree Pianters to his large stock of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &c., for Fall Planting. 
The propitious season has produced finer grown trees than 
he has ever before offered. He would call especial attention 
to his list of SOUTHERN APPLES, which he grows in 
large quantities—his present stock is about 90,000, embrac- 
ing a large number of Virginia and North Carolina sorts, 
keeping the whole winter, and equal in size and quality to 
the most popular northern sorts, which ripen here, with few 
exceptionis in the fall, 

Also a Jarge stock of STANDARD AND DWARF Pears, 
Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Grapes, Strawber- 
ries, Asparagus Roots, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Roses, Greenhouse Plants, &c. 

The facilities for shipping are equal to any in the country. 

A New Catalogue just issued, and sent to all applicanta, 

Sept. 25—wSt.—mit.* H.R. ROBEY. 


FOR SALE 
O* REASONABLE terms, the Importep Short-Horn, 
pure-blooded DURHAM BULL, SQUIRE GWINNE 
2nd, (1001) A.H B. Bred by J. 5. Tanqueray, Middlesex, 
England. He is four years old the present month, weight 
about twenty hundred Ibs. For pedigree and further partc- 
ulars see 2nd vol. American Herd Book. 
Those wishing a first-class Bull, should apply soon to the 
subscriber at Clinton Corners P. O., Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Sept. 18S—w2im1t* A. M. UNDERHILL. 


Hay Presses ! Hay Presses! 

Warva CELEBRATED PARALLEL LEVER 

HAY PRESSES, Patented May 16th and June 6th, 

1854, which are now being Shipped to all parts of the coun- 

uy, ‘and are in every case giving the most decided satisfac- 

tion—made to bale from 100 to 500 Ibs and sold for from $100 

to $175. For Circulars with engravings and full explanato- 
ry description, apply personally or by mail to 

WILLIAM DEERING & CO. 
Premium Agricultural Works, Albany, N. Y. 
Dec. 27—wk mf 
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AGRICULTURAL BOOKS. 
Cc. M. SAXTON & CO., 
140 Fulton Street, New-York, 

Publish the following Books for the Country. 
And will send them, Free of Postage, to any part of U.S. 
upon receipt of Price. 

1. The Stable Book—the best work on the Horse. ...$1 00 

2. The Horse’s Foot, with directions How to Keep it 
Sound; paper, 25 cts 5 cioth,....... bahesd Pawson 50 
3. Browne’s Am. Bird Fancier; paper, 25 cts., cloth, 40 
4 Dadd’s Am. Cattle Doctor, cloth,.............--.- 1 00 
5. Dana’s Muck Manual, Cioth,.......c0ceceeeeees - 100 
6. Dana’s Prize Essay or. Manures,........ paimedanes.” ae 
7. Stockhardt’s Chemical Field Lectures,,........... 1°00 
§ Blake’s Farmer at Home............. > apevcccows me 
9. Buis’s Am. Flower Garden Directory, ...... i $F BS 
10. Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener,...:... tigawecsios 40 
| 1. Norton’s Scientific and Practical Agriculturisi,. 60 

12. Jolmston’s Catechism of Agriculturai Chemistry (for 
schools). ....... COC CeO eee Hee reese erereeeeseres 25 

13. Johnston’s Elements of "Agric ultural Chemistry and 
eg RA RO EROS PALM Aye eee 1 00 

14. Johnston's Lectures on Agric ultural Chemistry and 
Eres ers ee mo 1 25 
15. Dowuing’s Landses ape G: ardening. ee 3 50 
16. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Ga: dener,. ee 
17. Fessenden’s Am Kitehen Gaidener, cloth,. .. 50 
13. Nash’s Progressive Farmer, ..... ..scccccscccces 60 
19. Richardson's Domestic Fowls,...........eeee000- 25 
20. Richardson on the Horse—V arieties, Breeding, ac, 26 

21. Richardson on the Diseases and Management of the 
Ns cin ccedan eve eirerewin eee pes see secunee ah 25 

22. Richardson on the Destrue tion of the Pests of the 
RM a sense nut euhbe., KEE: gees Ce RmE ee ce eo wks 25 
23. Richardson on the Hive and Honey Bee,.......... 25 
24. Milburn and Stevens on the Cow and Dairy Husban- 
Es: ehacsasita a6 adnan bare oeia a heel ore Piece 25 
25. Skinner’s Blemeuts of Agriculture, ........eeeees 25 

26. Topham’s Chemistry Made E: asy, for the use of 
ON ER iMaiabindedecses ae 
27. Allen’s ‘Tre: atise on ithe Cc ulture ‘of the Grape, sss. 1 00 
23. Allen on the Diseases of Domestic Animals,.......00 75 
29. Ailen’s American Farm Book,..... rere ee 1 00 
30. Allen’s Rural Architecture,..........06. ; ~_ bes 
31. Pardee on the Cultivation of the Strawberry, ke., 60 
32. Pedder’s Farmer’s Land Mea-surer,............ cee ae 
33. Pheips’ Bee-keeper’s Chartt,.....ccccsercccssccecees 25 

34. Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows; ‘paper, 38 cts., 
le ECT eT Ee e Ncaleede oe Obie Oahersis'S.4-« 68 

35. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine—a book for every mar- 
ried man aud woman,...... vin $8 Sc wien le eaigrgeaieein, Ge 
36. Randall’s Sheep Husbandry, ...........cececeeeee 1 29 

37. Youatt, Randail, aud Skinner’s Shep herd’s Own 
Book, Liens ees a ahe TATE CO SENT CONaletoee . 2 00 
38. Youat ‘on the Breed and Management of Sheep,.. 75 
39. Youatt on the. Horse,.......cccceseces geeks Aone 1 25 
40. Youatt. Martin and Stevens, i o 25 

41. Youatt and Martin on the Breeds and Management 
of the Hog,.... paced ieed Dakar tp sis 60 ele es 75 
42. Munn’s Practical Land ‘Drainer, Sige AVES & Oeics vier’ 50 

43. Stephens’ Book of the Farm, complete—450 i/lus- 
AUEEL scnsverceras - tent ies pet geRe eee aaweninn 4 00 

44. The American Architect, or — for ~— 
NNN. sddeastce vende eeoneglane epee 00 

45. Thaer, Shaw and Johnson’s Principles of Agricul- 
hhh Aenea nas weRee Patekee oes ee seine 4 2 00 

46. Smith’s Landseap e Garden! ne, Parks and Pleasure 
a Ee eee VeSctane-s ent tga Swe 
47. Weeks on the Honey Bee; paper 25 cents, cloth,. 50 
48. Wilson on Cultivation of F TUR, cccceeee cesooscen BB 
49. Miner’s American Bee- keeper’ s Manual,...... coo FO 
50. Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping,............0- 1 00 
51. Cottage and Farm Bee- meeper, ..... 0. epanesescs ae 
52. Elliott’s American F ruit Grow ers’s G06, 2626.08 TDS 
53. Tie American Florist’s Guide,.,............ i 

54. Every Lady her own Flower wecnnends paper 25 
cents, cloth,......0.+ SN ee a oe 
55. The Am. Rose Culturist ;, pape r, 25 ets. ip CID, 6600 
56. Hoare on the Cultivation of the Vine, .......... - ow 

57. Choriton’s Cold Grapery, fram direct American 
Practice yee eee ee see ee eceeeeseceeeeeasnesens ae 50 
58. Saxton’s Rural Hand Books, 3 vols satiate rasan oe ee 
59. Bement’ s Rabbit Fancier; paper, 25 cts., cloth, 50 
60. Reemelin’s Vine Dresser’s Manual, clkiede thinners 50 

61, Neil’s Fruit, Flower, and Vegetab le Gurdener’s 
Companion,..... ERE Cony a A CS To er 09 
62. Browne’s American "Poult ’ eS Se ince ae 
63. Browne’s Fie!d Book of Manures,...........+++++ 1 25 
iD 61. Hooper’s Dog and Gun, .......... A ees * 3 50 
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65. Skillful Housewife, paper, .....cccccccscsseceesss 25 
66. Chorlon’s Grape Grower’s Guide; paper, 50 cts, 

"je EE foteatccenereven ceiesysoesecescs Se 
67. White’s Gardening for the South, ..........5+.--. 1 25 
68, Eastwood’s Manual for Cultivating.he Cranberry,. 50 
6%. Johnson’s Dictionary of Modern Gardening........ 1 50 
70. Persoz on the Culture of the Vine, ...........4.-. 50 
71. American Agriculturist, 10 vols .....eeeeeeeeee ee. 12 DD 
72. Boussingault’ $ Rural Economy,......-.+seeeeeees 1 25 
73. Thompson's Food of Animals: paper. 50 cts,cloth, 75 
74. Richardson on Dogs—their Origin, Varieties, &e.; 

paper, 25 cts. cloth, e665 s Oust Sepee sume escoces OO 
75. Liebig’s Familiar Letters to Farmers on Chemis- 

WT Paper. BS bi CAMS oes. ie ncied cddebocsves 


Sept. 25—wlimlit 


Newman’s Thornless Blackberry. 


HAVE a few huudred plants of this new variety of Black- 
berry, (pronounced by the N. Y. Farmers’ Club to be far 
superior in excellence to the New Rochelle berry.) which I 
will dispose of the coming season at the following prices: 
per Dozen, #6—per Hundred, $25. 
Orders should be accompanied by the money and sent in 
early, directed to the subseriber at Milton, Ulster Co., N.Y. 
Sep. 4—wdtmit* JONAS NEWMAN. 








Cider Mills and Presses. 


} ICKOK’S AND EMERY’S PATENTS, tor sale by 
A LONGETT, 34 Clif st., corner of Fulton, 
Aug. 14—w6Gim2t. New-York. 





Hickok’s Patent Cider Mill and Press. 


JERSONS wishing to purchase this valuable cid-r-miill, 
wil please send in their orders early, as we could net 
supply the demand last year. It has provements over last 
year's mull. Price $40. 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
Aug. 21—w&m3m 60 Courtiandt-st., New-York City. 
EK. G. COOK, 

Belleville, Jefferson County, N. Y. 
JREEDER of Devon Cattle—French, Spanish, Leicester, 
) South-Down and Cross-Breed Sheep,—sSuffolk Pigs and 

Brahma Fowls. July 17—weowdtm3t* 


FARM WANTED. 


ters small farm of between 60 and §0 acres, 
(within as many miles of New-York City preferred,) 

Please address S. P. MARVIN, Chester, Orange Co., N. Y.. 

stalng terms, &c., &c. Possession not wanted till spring. 
Aug. 14—w4im2t 














PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 
“—~ Farm and Mechanical Purposes, 


A,® . WOOD & CO., Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y., are 
EXe build ing, and keep on hand Portable Engines of diffe- 


rent sizes, on Trucks or without. 


PRESENT LIST OF PRICES. Weight, 
2h horse powes,........-cecceeeeB2QO coeeee 1500 
D cccses iD .sacocsieeesevesee ee CE bheeee ee 
WD siccee MOD voce 450d es Seeciy cs Mee dnkves Be 
a Capen seeeee 3000 
ere OO) iv dcn. seen ssc cece gre aseoss. Ge 
Oc chats gn ere 09'6.00404 6 006e0e MOUe 


Trucks with cast iron wheels, from $20 to $50 extra, ready 
to hitch the team on. 

Circulars can be had by "aaa us as ahoye. 

Jan. 31—-wtf—May 22—mtf A. N. WOOD & CO. 
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CALIFORNIAN EVERGREENS, 


Ww HAVE a small stock of the following fine Californian 
’ trees, which we offer at the annexed prices. They are 
all kept in pots for their greater safety in transportation, and 
can be forwarded at any moment. Prices. 
each. doz. 
Sequoia gigantea (Wellingtonia gigantea) the 
celebrated ‘‘ big tree,’ 2 year Seedlings, 12 


inches (strong), 6. alia ae AAA TRMIN veer: v0! $3.00 $24.00 
Sequoia gigantea, 2 yrs. Seedlings, 6 inches..... 2.00 18.00 
Taxodium Sempervirens, the ‘* Red Wood,” 2 
besa ON ECP OT ete biCe wbieweee 6.00 
Taxodium Sempervirens, 1 to Ba. svices oeeeses 5.00 
Pinus Sabiniana, 1 year Seediings,. pidestonen -. 200 12.00 
= Benthamiana Eeenda awed ooo Oe SMO 
“Jeffrey * secaewetite ane 2 
‘  Lambertiana 6 os iavcscees SEO 
© Monticoia * redeuirenen ean 200 
“ Tuberculata i oe eeieewerees 3 60 
“ Frazeri eed Mie aia eserves SOO 
“  Californica S.-i - Sena Vidieeaaete 200 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Ang. 298—witmIt. Rochester. N. Y. 


te EXCELSIOR HORSE POWER, THRESHER 
AND SEPARATOR, is acknowledged to be the best 
now made. Price, $160 for two-horse machine complete— 
$123 fur one-horse machine complete. Manufactured by 
RICH’D H. PEASE, 
Sept.d—wkmlit 369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








EVERGREENS, &C. 


fig undersigned respectful ly calls the attention of the 

trade to the following :— 

20,000 Norway Spruce, three to four inches, bedded the 
past Spring. They will move with abundance of fibrous 
roots, and will transport safer, and grow freer than lar- 
ger. $10 per thousand—S90 per ten thous: md. 

50,000 Norway Spruce, four to six inches. bedded the past 
Spring, equally well rooted as the above, $12 per thou- 
sand. 

50,000 Chinese Arborvita (Biota Orientalis) one year Seed- 
lings, $12 per thousand. This is cheaper than they can 
be purchased in Europe. 

The above are well worth the attention of Nurserymen ; 
throug: the fall—the plants being perfectly at res stand the 
atmosphere cool—they will transport West and South much 
safer than at any other season. 

Piums, one year, leading varieties, on Plum Stocks, $20 
per buadred. 

20.000 Currants, Red Dutch, Red Grape, White Dutch, White 
Grape, Victoria, Black Naples, &c., strong plunis, $6 to 
$10 per hundred. 

25.000 Gooseberries, the large English varieties, sirong, $8 
per hundred. 

Cryptomeria query: Seedlings, Thuja plicata Seedlings, 
&e. Pear seed, Mahateb Seed, P.um Stones, &c. - 

Catalogues can be had on application 

JOHN SAUL, 


Sept. 11—weow3t Washington City, D.C. 





\HE EXCELSIOR HORSE POWER, THRESHER 
1 AND SEPARATOR, is acknowledged to be the best 
now made. Price, $160 for two-horse machine comp! ete— 
$125 for one-horse machine complete. Manufactured by 

RICH’D H. PEASE, 

Sept.4d—wkmit 369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








Willis’ Patent Stump-Puller. 


tenes is a Machine of vast power; and for extracting 
stumps, large or small, it has no equal. It will take out 
from 12 to 20 an hour, without difficulty, aud with buia 


SINGLE YOKE OF OXEN, 
It is also the best Machine yet invented for 
MOVING BUILDINGS. 9 
All progressive men who desire to bring their wast® lands 
at once into market, or a state of fertility, are invited to ad- 
dress or call on the pafentee, WM. W. WILLIS, Orange, 
Mass., or John Raynolds, atC. M. Saxton & Co.’s, No.140 
Fulton-st., N. Y., where a working model may be seen, and 
other information obtained. June 12—w&mif 





fe EXCELSIOR HORSE POWER, THRESHER 
AND SEPARATOR, is acknowledged to be the best 
now made. Price, $160 for two-horse machine complete— 
$128 fur one-horse machine complete. Manufactured by 
RICH’D H PEASE, 
Sept.d—w&mit 369 & 271 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








—_—_~ 





New-Canaan Nurseries, 
(34 miles from Norwalk Rail-Road Depot.) 
HE subscribers are prepared to offer the largest and best 
a-sortment of NURSERY STOCK the coming season, 
they have ever had consisting partly of 
5,000 Apple trees, of the most approved varieties and thrif« 
ly growth, " 
40 000 Peach trees, healthy, hardy and thrifty. 
Cherry trees, 
Pear trees, Standard and Dwarf. 
Plum, Apricot and Quince tees. 
Besides the smatler fruits, such as Raspberries, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Grape-vines, ke. 
Also—a general assortment of EVERGREEN and other 
ornamental trees 
N. B. We wou'd particularly invite the attention of Whole- 
sale Dealers and others to our stock of Apple and Peach trees. 
e STEPHEN HOYT & CO. 


_ Aug. 25—wsimit _New- Canaan, Ct 


pue EXCEL SIOR ‘HORSE POWER, THRES SHER 
AND SEPARATOR, is acknowledged to be the best 
now made. Price, $160 for two-horse machine complete— 
$128 for one-horse machine complete. Manufactured by 
RICH’D H. PEASE, 
Sept 4—wkmit 369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





A Five Dollar Library for Farmers. 
(>> Sent by Mail Free of Postage. 





The American Farm Book, .......ccceeeee $1 00 
Diseases of Domestic Animals, ..........-.- 0 75 
Browne’s Field Book of Manures,.......... 1 25 
ee Ue NS 6 oon hb dd 4ks 40 satce on 1 00 
Nash's Progressive Farmerf,......0ssseeees 0 60 
Deen 6 Rael DVO. is <5 vais dnie de iin 0 50 


This Library is so arranged as to supply the greatest 
amount of practical instruction without needless re petition. 

At least this#much of an Agricultural Library should be in 
the hands of every farmer in America. 

Our Descriptive Catalogue of Agricultural Books sent to 
any wio will favor us with their address. 

C. M.SAXTON -& CO., 
Agricultural Book publishers, 140 Fulton St., 
Aug. 28—weow2t— mit. New-York. 


Bundy’s Patent Potate Digger. 


\ 7 E NOW offer this valuable Jabor-saving implement to 
the farmer. Price ¥6. 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
Aug. 2I1—w&m3m 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York City. 


NO. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 
A’ THE lowest market price. 
Superphosphate of Lime. 

Poudretie, manufactured by the Lodi Manufacturing Co., 

Piaster for Land purposes, 

Chareoal Dust for Land purposes, 

Bone Dust, Sawings, Turnings and Gronnd Bone, 
Can now be obtained in large or small quantities at the 


North River Agricultural Warehouse, 


GRIFFING BROTHER & CO, 
60 Cort: indt- St., New-York. 








Feb. 14—w& mtf 











Schenectady Agricu!tural Works. 


N consequence of the increased demand for their 
Improved RAILWAY HORSE POWERS, 
THRASHERS AND SEPARATORS, 

Combined THRASHERS and WINNOWERS, 
Circular ae MACHINES and CLOVER 
. HULLER 
The undersigned as purchased a large establishment in 
Scheneciady, N. Y., and are now prepared by increased fa- 
cilities to supply all orders from any part of the country 





promptly. G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO. 
Schenectady, March 6, 1856—w& mtf 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Ellwanger and Barry 


Hive the pleasure of announcing to their customers and 
the public in general, that they have now on their 

grounds for the ensuing fall trade, a very large and complete 
nook of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, embracing 

Standard and Dwarf Apple ‘Trees. 

Standard and Dwarf Pear Trees. 

Standard and Dwarf Cherry and Plum, 

Peaches. Apricots, Nectarines, &c. 
QUINCES—Large Orange, fine grafted plants. 
GOOSEBERRIES—of the best sorts, a large stock. 
CURRAN TS—including the newest and finest sorts, up- 

wards of 300.000 piants. 
RASPBERRIES— including Brinckle’s Orange and seve- 
ral new and fine everbearing sorts. 
BLACKBERRIES—High Bush and Newe@Rochelle or 
Lawton, a large stock. 
Besides Walnuts, Chestnuts, Filberts, and all other fruit 
usually cultivated, 
GRAPES—Native and Foreign, in large quantities. 
STRAW BERRIES—all the best new and old sorts. 
RHUBARB, ASPARAGUS, Ke. 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 
Deciduous Ornamental Trees, for streets, parks, lawns, 
cemeteries, &¢e. 
Flowering Shrubs. 
Roses—an immense collection, old and new, covering up- 
wards five acres of land. 
Evergreen Trees—including half a million of Norway 
Spruce of all sizes. 
Weeping Trees—everything desirable. 
Double Dahlias and Bulbous Roots. 
H-dge Plants of all sorts. 
Stocks and Seedling Plants for Nurserymen. 
Green- House and Bedding-out Plants, a fuil assortment. 
Nurserymen and Dealers dealt with on the most liberal 
terms, ard amateur’s orders attended to with the greatest care. 
Packing dove in the most thorough and skillful manner and 
with the best material. For full particulars we refer to spe- 
cial advertisements, and to the following catalogues sent gra- 
tis to all who apply and enclose a stamp for each : 
No 1. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit. 
No. 2. Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roots, &c. 
No. 3. Catalogue of Dahlias, Green-House and Bedding 
No. 


Plants. 
4. Wholesale, or Trade List. 
No. 5. Supplemental Catalogue of Fruits. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








—~ 





Trees, 


Aug. 283—witmIt 





TO NURSERY MENWN. 
STOCKS AND SEEDLING TREES. 
yj JE SOLICIT the atter-tion of the Trade to the following 
articles, which we are prepared to furnish this fall at 
the annexed low rates—all are exceedingly vigorous and well 
grown. 


per 1000 
Magnolia Acuminata, 3 year Seedlings, eee $50 00 
? tone - 20 00 
Elm, American, 2 year Seedlings. SererrrT Tree 15 00 
Horse Chestnut, 3‘ SPO es eceeseevecvess 60 00 
Kid = , © - coevecccces eerccece 40 00 
Oak, White American, 3 years, St oe ne Renee mR 20 00 
“ Red ee ae oe SOU 
Butter Nut, 3 year Seedlings, : to 3 co Te 49 00 
Black Walnut, 3 yr. - ee Shewncwsee - 40 00 
Maple, Silver, 2 * eT Regie et als ligieans subealenia 12 00 
* Scarlet, 2 * . CVE Chibe a gbOwe tees 2¢ 00 
= Sugar, l a “ eee eereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 6 00 
*  1to 2 feet, . eeeewnwtes princeeeue 30 00 
Re, cee ricaacdeWevccs “eesa¥ce 50 00 
Cc atalpa, ” Br . sees ps alvaen wietenanianielerereils 40 00 
Mahonia, or Ashberry. one of the finest Ev ergreen 
Shrubs, 2y ear Seedlings, a eee eoes ween 50 00 
oeeeeccoees cecccecccoee 20 00 
Plum Seedlings, year, Le eee Kaed nancies 10 00 
Pear MR. is, See bod. KRU REReLeaecus 10 00 
Cherry, anion RRS APR UE WP Nore ares sce 4D 
** — Mahaleb, strong,..... pivetatdabiscseee cvs 15 00 
Manetti Rose Stocks, strong,.........cccecceeceeees 40 00 


For further particulars we beg to refer to our wholesale 
Catalogue, sent gratis to all who apply and enclose a stamp. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount-Hope Nurseries, 


Sept. 4—wkmlit Rochester, N. Y. 


THE CULTIVATOR. 





Oct. 





YALE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


CHEMISTRY AND NATURAL SCIENCE. 
LECTURES. 


FIRST TERM. 
Geology—Prof James D. Dana. 
General Chemistry—Prof. BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, JR. 
Analytical Chemistry—Prof. SamuEL W. JoHNson. 
SECOND TERM. 
Chemistry of Building Materials—Prof. BENJamin SiLuI- 


MAN, JR. 
Chemistry. and- General Principles of Agriculture—Prof. 
Joun A. PoRTER. 
Meteorology—Prof. GEorGE I. Bresu. 
THIRD TERM. 
Mineralogy—Prof. James D. Dana 
Chemistry applied to the Arts—Prof. BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, 


Organic Chemistry—Prof. Joun A PorTER. 
AS*ISTANT INSTRUCTORS. 
Prof. CHARLES H. PorRTER, Henry M. SEexry. 


ENGINEERING. 

Engineering—Prof. WitLiam A, NorToN, 

ASSISTANT INSTRUCTORS. 
ALonzo T. MosMan, Louis Batu. 

The instruction in Engimeering extends through the whole 
year. 

Laboratory practice in Analytical Chemistry throughout 
the year. 

The Lectures of Professor OLMsTED on Natural Philoso- 
phy, Astronomy and Meteorology, in the Academical depart. 
ment, are also open to members of the Scientifie Sehool, 

Assays, and Cuemical and Geolpgical investigations gene- 
rally, will be undertaken on reasonable terms. 

For further information, address JOHN A. PORTE R, 
Dean of the Faculty. Aug. 29—wk mlt. 








tvergreen Trees at Low Prices. 
\ SSSRS. ELLWANGER & BARRY solicit the atten- 
Pt tion of Nurserymen, Planters and Dealers in Trees, to 
their immense stock of Evergreens, by far the largest ever 
offered in the United States They are prepared to furnish 
the following at the extremely low prices annexed. 
(> Ali frequently transplanted, and therefore finely form- 


ed and well-rooted. 
per 100 per 1,000 


Norway Spruce, 5 feet .........+....-860 GO $350 00 
ee ae, Rarer ececcese 40 00 306 00 
es we eae ree 25.00 225 00 
- - Do : sssgdecesee-aces 18 00 150 00 
* ort EE Seath comping weeee 15.00 120 00 
si “sp Bik” wee agin dcioes 10 00 70 00 
“4 years seedlings, 2 years trans- . 
A ere er eee 30 00 
‘1 year from seed bud,.,........ 10 00 
Scotch Pine, ” 2 inches  eallaitle te baa ; 10 00 s0 00 
eo | err arr soves, OO 60 00 
Austrian Pine, 10 to ID INCHES. 4.0.00 000 12 00 90 00 
- - i th, ier re 10 00 80 00 
Arbor Vit Siberian, 3 feet, beautiful 
plants, ...... Po aen es meaesepeeb eee 40 00 
“ce “ “ 9 “ 6 30 00 
ee “© American, bushy, for hed- 
BOS D-D) foet,. occ vcscvccccvedsess 800 6000 
oo 6 6 Wf. 500 4000 


$9 per dozen, 


“ Golden, a beautiful tree, 1} to 2 feet, 
per doz. 


Himalayan Spruce (Abies Morinda) 2 to 3 feet,...... $10 00 
Pinsapo Spruce (A. Pinsapo) fine broad plants, 10 in- 
ng ETE ESE ee ae See oy ee ee 9 00 
Chili Pine (Auracaria imbricata) in pots, 12 to 18 in. 9 00 
Deodar Cedar, 2 to 3 feet, beautiful plants,........... 9 OU 


African or Silver Cedar (C. Africana, or Argemtea) 


beautiful, 14 to 2 feet (more hardy than Deodar) . 9 00 

Japan Cedar, (Cryptomeria) beautiful Seedlings in 
RE On 63s 50 8555858 sh raed ehRe ees one 4 as 94:9 10 00 
Fuge Cypress, (Cupressus Funebris) in pots, 1 ft... 5 00 
Twisted or Bhotan Cypress (C. Torulosa) in pots, 1 ft. 4 00 
Yew English, 14 to 2 feet,..c..csccsevece covcvees - 400 
% ” oi uae Vilgnwtstiphoaw eens os 3 00 
“ . ee ee ere aT ee 2 00 
* Golden (Rlegantissions) 9 to 12 inches, ........- 5 00 
- Irish or upright, I} 10 2 feet... ceceescceescees 5 00 

6 : fuot, £3 per doz.— #18 per 100. 

6 6 ee 6 in., $2 per doz.—$12 per 100. 


For further details we refer to our wholesale Catalogue, 
sent gratis to all who apply and enciose a stamp. Address 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount-Hope Nurseries, 


Sept. 4—w&mlt Rochester, N. Y. 
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Short-Horn Bull for Sale. 


EAUFORT, red and white roaned, calved Sept. 7th, 1855, 

got by imported Bates Bull Lord Ducie,* (13181) out of 
Daisy 7th by Duke, 444 A. H. B—a son of Mr. Vail’s im- 
ported Duke of Wellington (3654)—G. D. Daisy 41h by im- 
ported Wildame Bull Prince, S41 A H. B., G. G. D. Daisy 
bred by Gen. Van Rensselaer and got by President (4750)— 
Active by imported Washington (1566) ;—imported Pansy by 
Blaise (75);—Primrose by Charles (127)—by Blythe Comet 
= Prince (531)—by Patriot, (486) &c., &e. Price 





_ Beaufort is large for his age, is in fine order, and is a beau- 
tiful animal. 

Also several very fine heifers, got by imported Lord Ducie,* 
(13181); and five cows of very superior characters and pedi- 
grees, all thorough-bred. Prices ranging from $200 to $500 
each. DR. HERMAN WENDELL, 

Albany, July 31, 1956—w& mtf 





Short-Horn Durham Cattle and Leicester Sheep. 
To the Breeders of North America, 


\ R. RALPH WADE Jr., having for several years reserv- 
ed his Breeding Stock for the purpose of taking advantage 
of his various importations, 


Will on the 15th October, at Eleven o'clock, 


Offer for sale their increase at his farm. near Cobourg, C. W. 
To those unacquainted with his stock, he would mereBy re- 
mark that they have appeared extensively as prize takers at 
the Provincial Exhibitions of Upper and Lower Canada, 
New-York State, and elsewhere, and that no pains or ex- 
pense has been spared to render the Herd equal to any thing 
to be found on the Continent. The Cattle consist of pure 
Durham Bulls and Hejfers of various ages and pedigrees, 
while the Sheep are imported from the best stocks in Eng- 
land. To save trouble the lots will be set up at a moderate 
upset price, beyoud which no reserve will be made. A few 
fie Grade Cows, Heifers and Horses will also be offered. 
The place of sale is situate 4 miles equi-distant from Port 
Hope and Cobourg, either of which places can be reached by 
the daily Ontario steamers. Cobourg, July 3i1—wl1tm2t 





Devon Cows, 


FEL REERS, and Bull Calves—pure blood—for sale by 
Feb. 1—mly. B. V. FRENCH. Braintree, Mass. 





PURE BRED STOCK 


q OR SALE—Thtorough Bred Durham Cattle, Pure Bred 

Spanish Sheep, French Sheep, Suffolk Pigs and Essex 

Pigs. Applyto J. 8S. GOE, Tippecanoe, 44 miles east of 
Brownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. Jan. 1—w&mly* 


F Suffolk Pigs, 


QO pure blood, for sale by B. V. FRENCH, 
Feb 1—mly Braintree, Mass. 


Pure Bred Suffolk Pigs. 


HE subscriber has for sale a few very choice Pure-blood- 
ed Suffolk Pigs, bred from stock imported by Sol. W. 
Jewett, Esq. E. MARSHALL, 
July 10—w& mtf Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


For Wheat and Grass Land. 


HE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY are pre- 
pariig, and have now for sale, to use upon winter grain 
and grass, a large quantity of 


TAFEVU, 

Every 100 Ibs. of which they will warrant to be composed of 
70 ibs. of dried night soil, screened through a} inch screen, 
25 Ibs. No. 1 Peruvian Guano, and 
5 Ibs. of calcined plaster, and nothing else. 

This article we desire to have tested along side of any oth- 
er fertilizer in market at the same cost, believing that it is 
fully equal, if not superior, to any other. 

Price #35 per ton. delivered on board of vessel or ‘rail road 
in the city of New-York. 

Also, POUDRETTE, in large or small quantities, con- 
stantly on hand, and ready for delivery at the usual price, 
$1 50 per bbl, for any quantity over 7 bbls. 

(>> The L. M. Co. have been engaged over 17 years in 
the manufacture of Poudrette—have $100,000 permanently 
invested in the business, and have purchased, for 5 years to 
come, the entire monopoly of all the night soil from the city 
of New-York, and are therefure deeply imerested in the rep- 
utation of their manufactures. Pampliets will be sent gratis 
to any one applying to the 
LODI MANUFACTURING CO, 

60 Cortland-st., New-York. 











Aug. 14d—wétm2t 








BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS. 


AY E HAVE now on hand a large stock of choice Bulbs, 
and are receiving a new invoice from Holland, con- 
sisting of the finest 
Hyacintus, Double and Single. 
Tips of ail the classes. 
Crown IMPERIALS. 
Crocvts, Jonquins, NARCIssvs. 
Japan and other Livures. 
GLapIo.us, a superb collection of new and all the old- 
er sorts. &c., &c., &c. 

We are prepared to furnish all, at low rates, in large or 
small quantities, and solicit orders during the month of Sep- 
tember, before the busy season opens. 

(>> Priced Catalogues forwarded gratis. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 
August 28—wItm!t. Rochester, N. Y. 


To Farmers and Manufacturers. 
The U.S. Flar and Hemp Co., No. 28 Pine-st., Newo- York, 


\ ANUFACTURE the economical and yet suecessful Flax 
4 and Hemp Machines, and are prepared to fill orders for 
the diferent sizes of Hand and Power Flax and Hemp 
Brakes and Scutches made by them, for Mill and Plantation 
use, and sold with the fullest guarantee as to durability and 
performance. 

Sixty tierces prime Flax Seed, selected for sowing, fo 
sale. Orders must be directed to E. F. Hovey, at the Depot 
of the Company, 28 Pine Street. Refer to 

EDW. 8. GOULD, 
17 William-st., New-York. 





July 10—witm5i* 





Lindsey’s Double Acting 
ROTARY FORCE AND LIFT PUMP. 


HIS pump has just been patented in AMERrca and Ene- 
LAND, and far excels any pump heretofore inveuted ; its 
peculiarities are simplicity, 
porver and cheapness. Its»im- 
piicity : there is nothing about 
it but iron and cast metal, and 
it can be taken apart and put 
up by any one, and will last 
for anage. It has the power 
lo raise water NUNDREDS OF 
FEET. This pump is from 24 
to 30 inches in diameter and 
must set in the well or water. 
Waiter rises in it by hand 100 
feet per minute! Forcheap 
ness: a No. 1 pump (for all 
ordinary purposes) complete, 
and fifty feet of pipe, costs 
but $30! ‘The handle at the 
top, turns the pipe an’ pump, 
and every revolution fills the 
cylinder twice, affording an 
abundant supply of water 
with the least possible ex- 
pense and labor. It is pecu- 
tiarly adapted to DEEP WELLS, 
RAILROAD STATIONS. MINING 
AND MANUFACTURING PURPO- 
ses. This pump doves not 
throw water, and is guarded 
against freezing and rust 
Practical and scientific men 
pronounce it as without an 
equal, for all that is here 
claimed for it. The * Scientific American,” after seeing it 
in operation, says: “ This pump is very simple in construc- 
tion, not liable to get out of order, durable, easily operated 
and economical; we regard it as an excellent improvement.”’ 
Circulars, with an accurate drawing and full description, sent 
free of charge 10 all parts of the counfry. No. 1, has a one 
inch pipe; No. 2, 1} inches; No. 3, 14 inches; and the pri- 
ces, with 50 feet of pipe, @30, B42, and B54; the No. 2 
and 3 are designed for very deep wells, railroad stations, &c., 
where much water is required. The subscriber is the gene- 
ral agent for the sale of these pumps to all parts of the 
world, and ExcLusive AGENT FoR New-York. Orders must 
be accompanied by the casu, and should be explicit as to the 
kind of pump wanted, depth of well, shipping address, &c. 
They wil! meet promptattention. A pump and pipe weighs 
about one hundred and seventy pounds. No charge for ship- 
ping or cartage. Wells over fifty feet should have extra 
gearing, which costs $3. JAMES M. EDNEY, 
Commission Merchant, 56 John-Street, N. Y. 


For sale also by H. Linpsry, Inventor, Asheville, N.C. 
July 3—weow2nnét 
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Artcher & Co.’s Tile Works, 


Near the Orphan Asylum, on the Western Plank Road—Of 
fice 63 Quay-street, near the Steam-boat Landing. 
HE subscribers are prepared to furnish Drain Tile of all 
sizes and patterns, and warranted superior to any made 
in this country. Hard burnt aid perfectly sound. On a large 
order a liberal discount will be made. 
HORSE-SHOE TILE, 14 INCHES LONG. 











inch calibre, .............. $12 per 1000 pieces. 
oO 5 “c ity 


eeeee ee eeroees 


2 
3 
4 


do @eeeeeeeeseeveee 18 66 “ 
of do eintatibe: =~ 
6 do padenedebwewse Te - “6 
8 do igh! iggeuecenae RS ae 


SOLE-TILE, 14 INCHES LONG. 














2 inch calibre, ............... $12 per 1000 picces. 
3 do 8 " “ 
4 do 
Orders from all parts of the Union thankfully received and 


eeeee C 


40 “sé “ 


ee ee eee eee 


eee ee amar eeane 


promptly attended to. Cartage free. Buyers are particular- 
ly requested to examine the article at their office, 63 Quay 
sireet, before purchasing elsewhere. Address 
J. ARTCHER & CO., Albany, N. Y. 
August 23-—-w& mif 


ALBANY TILE WORKS, 
Corner of Patroon and Knor Streets, Albany, N. Y. 
HE subscribers. being the most extensive manufacturers 

of Draining Tile in the United States, have on hand, in 
large or small quantities, for Land Draining, the following 
deseriptions, warranied superior 10 any made in this country, 
hard burned. On orders for 10,000 er more, a small dis- 
connt will be made. 
HORSE SHOE TILE, 14 INCHES LONG. 


=== 
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. PIECES. 
3t inches calibre,....... $12 per 1000 
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PIECES. 


2 inches calibre,...........0+e00+++..812 per 1000. 
sé . “ 
A erties: 


Also on hand 6 inch ealibre Octagon pipe, $20 per 100, and 
& inch calibre Round pipe, $30 per 100. for large drains— 
Cornice Brick, of the pattern used in the City of Wash- 
ington, also on hand. 
Orders respectfully solicited. Cartage free. 
. Cc. & W. MCCAMMON, 
Late Bascock & Van VECHTEN, 
Albany, N. Y. 
RICH’D H, PEASE, Agent, 
Excelsior Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
309 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Aug. 14—wé&m3ms. 


THE CULTIVATOR. 








Oct. 





Fresh Imported Hyacinths, Tulips, &c. 


te subscribers have just received from the leading Flo- 
rists in Holland, an unusually fine and extensive assort- 
ment of Doubie and Single Hyacinths, Tulips, Polyanthus 
Narcissus, Double Narcissus, Jonquilles, Crocus, Crown Im- 
perials, Fritillarias, Gladiolus, Iris, Ixias, Lilies, Arums, 
Anemones, Ranunculus, Colehicums. Snowdrops, Aconites, 
Oxalis, Lachenalias, Amaryllis, Early Roman Narcissus,&c., 
&c., to which they mvite the xttention of amateurs. Retail 
Descriptive Catalogues, with directions for culture, furnished 
applicants enclosing a stamp for return postage. 

Dealers and Nurserymen supplied in quantities at as low 
fates as usually paid for the refuse bulbs from auction. 

A good assortment of Hyacinth Glasses, Fancy Crocus 
Pots, &c., &e. JAMES M. THORBURN & CO., 

Aug. 28—weow6im3t 15 John-st.. New-York. 


HE EXCELSIOR HORSE POWER, THRESHER 
AND SEPARATOR, is acknowledged to be the best 
now made. Price, $160 for two-borse machine complete— 


$125 for one-horse machine complete. Manufactured by 
RICH’D H. PEASE, 
369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





Sept. d—wk mit 


A FARM FOR SALE. 


OR SALE, at $55 per acre, a farm of about 155 acres, of 
* qghich over 30 are well timbered. situated in the town of 
Camillus, Onondaga County, 2 miles from Camillus Village, 
on the Central RR. 6 miles from Syracuse, and a short dis- 
tance from the Erie Cunai. Churches and mills of all kinds 
near athand. Excellent markets for all Kinds of farm pro- 
duce, within a short distance. For further particulars as to 
terms of payment, &c, address the subscriber at Belle Isle 
P. O., Onondaga Co., N. Y., or call@apon him on the premi- 
ses, or in his absence upon JonaTHAN Wuits. Belle Isle. 
Aug. 14d—weow3t—m2t HAROLD M. WHITE, 








Appleton’s Drain Tile Works,, 


Corner of Lydius and Snipe streets, Albany, near Mr. Wij- 
son's Nursery. 


HORSE SHOE TILE 14 INCHES LONG. 




















4} inches calibre, .......0+0-s-e-eeeee $18 per 1000 
Be SN ics hnas'ecnssncedcveces 15 per 1000 
2} inches calibre,.......00+..sseeveees 12 per 1000 














PIECES. 
4 inches calibre, at.......... ceeeees. B40 per 1000 
3 inches calibre, at........- Soseee .++. 18 per 1000 
2 inches calibre, at. ..-.seseceees eee 12 per 1000 


TIVHE subseriber having enlarged his works, is now prepa- 
T red to furnish Dram Tile of the various patterus and 
prices. Also large Tile for small streams and drains about 
dwellings. &c., at #4, $6, and $8 per 100 pieces. He war- 
rants his Tile to be perfeetly sound, and to fit good at the 
joints, so as to admit water and keep out the dirt. The Tie 
have a larger calibre than any other of American manufac- 
ture fof the same prices; they are also more than 14 inches 
in length—1000 pieces will lay 72 rods. 

Tile delivered at the docks and railroads free of cartage. 
Specimens can be seen at L. & M. Merchant’s, 71 Quay-st., 
Albany, near the Steamboat Landing. 

Full directions for laying Tile will be sent free to those ad- 
dressing the subscriber. 

He would only add that tile from his establishment obtained 
the first prizes at the Albany County, and N. Y. State Fairs. 
Practical drainers furnished if required. 

Orders from all parts will be thankfully received and 
promptly attended to. Address JOHN APPLETON, 
195 Washington-st., Albany, N. Y. 


Sept. 11—weow4tm2m 















































Farm Lands for Sale. 
THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


18 NOW PREPARED TO SELL OVER 
Two Million of Acres of Farming Lands, 
In Tracts of 40 Acres and upwards, on Long Credits and 
at Low Rates of Interest. 


HESE lands were granted by the Government, to aid in 
the construction of this Railroad, and include some of the 

richest and most fertile Prairies in the State. interspersed 
here and there with magnificent groves of oak and other 
timber. The Road extends from Chieago, on the Nerth- 
Kast, to Cairo at the South and from thence to Galena and 
Duuleith, in the North-west extreme of the Siate.and as uil the 
lands lie within fifteen miles on each side of this Road, ready 
and cheap means are afforded by it for transporting the pro- 
ducts of the lands to any of those points and from thence 
to Eastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid 
growth of flourishing towns and villages along the line, and 
the great increase in population by immigration, ete., afford a 
substantial and growing home-demand for farm produce. 

The soil is a dark, rich mould, from one to five feet indepth, 
is gently rolling and peculariy fitted for grazing cattle and 
sheep. or the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, ete 

Economy in cultivating and great productiveness are the 
well known characteristics of Iilinois lands. ‘Trees gre not 
required 10 be cut down, stumps grubbed or stone picked off, 
as is generally the case in cultivating new land in the older 
States. The first crop of Indian corn, planted on the newly 
breken sod, usually repays the cost of plowing and fencing. 


Wheat sown on the newly-turned sod is sure to yield very 
large profits. A man with a plow and two yoke of oxen 
will break one and a half to two acres per day. Contracts 
ean be made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from 
$2 to 2.50 per acre. By judicious management, the land may 


be plowed and fenced the first, and under a high state of 
cultivation the second year. 

Corn, grain, cattle. eic., will be forwarded at reasonable 
rates to Chicago, for the Eastern market, and tu Cairo for the 
Southern. The larger yield on the cheap lands of Illinois 
over the high-priced lands in the Eastern and Middle States. 
is known to be much more than sufficient to pay the diife- 
rence .of transportation to the Eastern market. 


Bituminous coal 1s mined at several points along the Road, 
and is acheap and desirable fuel. It can be delivered at 
several points along the Road at $1 50 to $4.00 per ton ; Wood 
can be had at the same rates per cord. 


Those who think of settling in Towa or Minnesota, should 
bear in mind, that ‘ands there, of any value, along the water 
courses and for many miles inland, have been disposed of ;— 
that for those located in the interior, there are no convenien- 
ces for transporting the produce to market, Railroads not 
having been introduced there. That to send the produce of 
these lands, one or two hundred miles by wagon to market, 
would cost much more than the expense of cultivating them, 
and hence, Government lands thus situated, at $1.25 per acre. 
are not so good investinents as the Jand of this company at 
the prices fixed. 

The same remarks hold good in relation to the lands im 
Kansas and Nebraska, for althongh vacant lands may be 
found nearer the water courses, the distance to market is far 
greater, and every hundred miles the produce of those Jaids 
are carried either in wagons, or interrupted water communi- 
cations, increases the expenses of tranportation. which must 
be borne by the settlers, in the reduced price of their pro- 
ducts; and to that extemt precisely are the incomes from their 
furms, and of course on their investments, annually and eve- 
ry year reduced. 

The great fertility of the Jands now offered for sale by this 
company, and their consequent yield over those of the East- 
ern and Middle States, is much more than sufficient to pay 
the difference in cost of transportation, especially in view of 
the facilities furnished by this Road, and others with which 
it connects, the operations of which are not interrupted by 
the low water of summer, or the frost of winter. 


PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to loca- 
lion, quality, ete. Contracts for Deeds may be made during 
the year 1556, stipulating the purchase money to be paid in 
five annual installments. The first 10 become due in two 
years from the date of contract, and the others annually 
thereafter. The last payment will become due at the end of 
the sixth year from the date of the contract. 


Interest will be charged at only 3 per cent. per an. 


Asa security to the performance of the contract,the first two 
years’ interest must be paid in advance, and it must be un- 


THE CULTIVATOR. 








derstood that at least one tenth of the land parchased shall 
yearly be brought under cuhivation. 

Twenty per cent. from the credit price will be deducted for 
cash. The company’s construction bonds will be received 
as cash. 

They will be 12 feet by 20 feet, divided imto one living and 
three bed-rooms, and wi!! cost complete set up on ground 
chosen anywhere along the Road, $150 in cash, exclusive of 
transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted for at 
proportionate rates. The Company will forward all the ma- 
terials for such buildnigs over their road promptly. 

Special arrangements with dealers can be made to supply 
those purchasing the Company's lands with fencing materials, 
agricultural tools. and an outfit of provisions in any quantity, 
at the lowest wholesale prices. 


Ready Framed Farm Buildings. which can be set up ina few 
days, can be obtained from responsible persons. 


It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of in- 
terest. charged for these lands, will enable a man with a few 
hundred dollars in cash and ordinary industry, to make him- 
self independent before all the purchase money becomes due, 
In the mean time, the rapid settlement of the country will 
probably have increased their value four or five fold. When 
required an experienced person will accompany applicants, 
to give information and aid in selecting lands. 

Cirewars, containing numerous instances of successful 
farming, signed by respectable and well-known farmers liv- 
ing in the neighborhood of the Railroad lands, throughout 
the State—also the cost of fencing, price of cattle, expense 
of harvesting, threshing, ete., by contract—or any other in- 
formation—will be cheerfully given, on application, either 
personally or by letter, in English, French, or German, ad- 
dressed to JOHN WILSON, 

Land Commissioner of the Illinois Central R. R. Co. 

Office in the New Stone Passenger Depot, foota South 

Water Street, Chicago, Lil. May 1—mé6t 


HE EXCELSIOR HORSE POWER, THRESHER 
AND SEPARATOR, is acknowledged to be the best 
now made. Price, $160 for two-horse machine complete— 
$125 for one-horse machine complete. Manufactured by 
RICH’D H. PEASE, 
369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N Y. 





Sept. 4—w mit 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL 
Warehouse and Seed Store. 


\ AYHER & CO.,, Nos 195 and 197 Water Street, New- 
4 York, where may be found tie largest and most com- 
plete assortment of 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 

ever offered for sale in the United States 

Among our coliection may be found the following, viz : — 

Plows of every size ane kind ever made, comprising some 
150 different patterns; also, the gennine Eagle D and F 
Piows, which have taken the premium wherever tied and 
tested. 

Harrows, Geddes, Triangular, Scotch and Square of all 
sizes. 

Cultivators, with Cast, Wrought Iron and Steel Teeth, of 
different kinds. 

Straw Cutters of various patterns, for cutting Hay, Straw, 
and Corn Stalks 

Fan Mills. of twenty different styles and sizes, for clearing 
all sorts of Grain; also, Coffee Hand Mills, for cleaning and 
sorting Coffee; a prime article for the West India market 

Horse Powers and Threshers. for one, two, four and eight 
horses; we have the Railway Power and Sweep Power, of 
different kinds, with Threshers, Separators, and Cleaners at- 
tached 

Mowing Machines; Ketchum’s celebrated Mower, that 
will mow and spread in a perfect manner, twelve acres of 
grass perday. Reaping Machines ; McCormick’s, Hussey’s 
and other makers 

Churns; fifty different styles, among whieh is the “ THE- 
ROMETIC CHURN,”’ which is considered to be the best in use 

We have also Hall’s celebrated eight horse power, and 
combined Thresher, Separator, and Cleaner, well suited to 
the California market. And ina word every article neces- 
sary for the Farm. Plantation, or Garden, may be found at 
the UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
HOUSE AND SEED STORE, No. 197 WATER 
STREET, NEW-YORK. 

N. B. An illustrated catalogue will be furnished by ad 
dressing the subscribers #s above. March 1—m‘f 








Agricultural Books, 


For sale at the office of the Country Gentleman. 
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RARE SEEDS. 


ROWN under the personal supervision of the subscriber, 

W warranted true genuine seeds—enough of which will be 

sent to supply a large family. on reception of price pre-paid. 
CASSABAR MUSK MELON—A beautful and 


delicious fruit. (Asiatic origin,) ............ 25 cents. 
ORANGE WATER MELON—Peels ‘off like the 

rind of an orange—very fine flavor,........ 20 cents. 
GLASS LEMON—A beautiful little me!on for pre- 

SOT VES WHER BTOON,... ...00cecsecccuces . 25 cents 
CHINESE ASPARAGU 3—Annual, and equal 10 

the common—easily raised,.......... 20 cents. 
FIVE FEET CUCUMBERS — Very large ‘and 

curious to behold............... See En 25 cents. 
MAMMOTH PUMPKIN, Ee ae ree sieals-o-ele-cio-5 COINS. 


Or the whole for one dollar, sent by mail to any address. 
JOSEPH L. ASHBY, 


Sept. 1i—m2twtf —— Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., Missouri. 





Something New for the Farmers. 


HE subscriber has finally perfected a feed mill for grind- 

ing all kinds of grain, including corn and corn on the 
ear, for feed, which he feels warranted in saying is the only 
one that can be depended upon, and used with a one-horse 
power. By having this mill the farmer saves the expense 
and trouble of going to mill to have his feed ground, and all 
the annoyances connected with that trip, such as waiting. &c. 
It can be used in wet weather im the barn when out-door 
work cannot be done, and will grind from four to six bushels 
of corn and oats in an hour, without clogging or heating the 
meal, All farmers and others who are interested in such ma- 
chines, are respectfully invited to call and examine this mill, 
the price of which is only $45. The Excelsior Horse Pow. 
er, Thresher and Separator, can also be seen and purchased 
at the same place. RICH’D H. PEASE, 
Sept. 1s—w2tmlt 369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





MACEDON NURSERY. 


HOMAS & HERENDEEN offer for sale an extensive 
and select collection of 
FRUIT TREES, 
propagated with the greaicst care for insuring accuracy, and 
exclusively from bearing trees of the finest sorts in cultivation, 
embracing selections of the best 


Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Pears and Plums 


and hardy GRAPES, RASPBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES, 
CURRANTS. and other of the smaller fruits, of the most 
valuable sorts grown in the Northern States. 

Their Ornamental Department contains the best kinds of 
Hardy Imported and American Evergreens, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, and herbaceous flowering 
plants, the latter especially selected for their showy and bril- 
liant character, in fitting them for lawns and door-yard scene- 

ry generally. 

All orders, directed “ Thomas § Herendeen, Macedon, 
Wayne Co., N. Y.,’’ will meet with careful and prompt at- 
tention, and the irees and plants will be packed in the most 
secure manner for safe conveyance to any part of the Uni- 
ted States or Canada. Sept. 1l—w6tm2t 





Highland Nurseries, Newburgh, N. Y. 


@ SAUL & Co.,, in calling the attention of the public to 

e their stock for autumn planting, beg leave to say that 
at no former time have they been so well prepared to meet 
the constantly increasing demand for trees, &c., &c., as at 
present. 

In the department of FRUITS, their stock of trees and 
plants of Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, Apricots, 
Nectarines and Grapevines—also Gooseberries, Currants, 
Raspberries aud Strawberries, as weil as all the smailer and 
miscellaneous fruits, are of the finest quality as regards size 
and thriftiness, and include all the best varieties in cultivation. 


THE ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT 

Ts also full and complete, especially in all the leading varie- 
ties both of Evergreen and Deciduous Trees and Shrubs, 
many of which are of exira size, suitable for street planting 
or giving immediate shade around newly erected dwellings. 

A fine collection of ROSES—also Hedge Plants, Aspara- 
gus and Rhubarb roots, &c., and all aruciles that are usually 
to be had in the trade. For particulars see Catalogue, a copy 
of which will be mailed to all applicants on enclosing a pos- 
luge stamp to prepay the same. 

Dealers and Planters of ees on a large scale, dealt with 
on the most liberal terms. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to, and packed in the 
best manner, and forwarded as directed. 

Newburgh, Sept. 25, 1856—weow3t—mIt. 





DEAR TREES.—250.000 Pear Trees, Standards and 
Dwarts; the finest lot ever raised. Those who have 
been in the habit of importing would do well to look at these. 
Among the varieties are the Rostiezer, Beurre Langalier, 
Beurre d@’ Anjou, Beurre Clairgeau, and other new ones. 
Tiose who plant these this fal, will find at the end of next 
season, they will be nearly double the size that the imported 
ones will that shall be planted next spring. 


Oct. 1—2mtw2t.* GEO. W. WILSON Malden, Mass 








RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 





- Toe Country GENTLEMAN is a beautfully illustrated 


weekly of 16 pages quarto, with special Departments for 
The Farm, The Grazier, The Dairy, The Fruit Garden 
and Orchard, The Florist, The Kitchen Garden, The 
Poultry Yard, The Housewife, The Fireside, $c. “ This 
is, without question, the Best Agricultural Paper in the © 
United States.”,—Hon. Joun WENTWORTH. M. C. of Illi- 
nois. Price $2 a year. 

THe CuLtivator, monthly, 32 pages octavo—well- 
known for twenty years, as the best monthly agricultu- 
ral journal in this country—price 50 cents per year. 

Tue IttustRATtED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL 
ArFairs. The two Nos. issued for 1855 and 1856, con- 
tain more than 250 engravings of buildings, animas, 
trees, fruiis, &c., &c. Price 2 cents each—sent post 
paid by mail. 

These works combine attractions to be found in no simi- 
lar publications, and the publishers will send specimens of 
the papers to all who would like to examine them. 


Address, Luruer Tucker & Son, Albany, N. Y. 





















